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PRESENT APPEARANCE, 





Our patrons will notice seme changes 
in the appearance of the Educationist, on 
opening the present number. Not how= 
ever of a kind that will forbid the union of 
the former, with this and the succeeding 
ones, in a volume, if desired, for binding. 
The present proprietor in aiming to make 
it worthy of extensive and enduring pat- 
ronage, has found it necessary to have 
for this and its future issues new type, and 
more perfect appendages for fitting up its 
pages, and presenting its matter tothe eye. 
We have therefore deemed it judicious to 
conform it at once to a better and perma- 
nent standard of form and appearance, 
and we trust our patrons will be satisfied, 
that it will not suffer in comparison with 
any Dollar Magazine yet presented to the 
public. 


. 
OUR EMBELLISHMENT. 
The 
this number will attract not merely notice 
and admiration, 
study. 


lence, 


exquisite engraving sent forth in 


but close attention and 

It is not only rich in artistic excel- 
but in historical interest, and can 
only be appreciated when contemplated in 
connection with the thrilling circumstances 
under which the strange assemblage it 
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represents, Was gathe er togethe rn OD 
more full expl ination will be found in the 
Editor’s columns page 101, 


CHARACTER AND DESIGN, 

We wish in this place to add a few 
words to what was said in our last number, 
touching the character and design of the 
Educationist. Many of these to whem it 
will come for acceptance will enquire, 
| «« What kind of a Magazine does it profess 
to be ? 
work adapted to some special purpose in 
educational, 





Is it a mere School Journal, or 


moral, or enter- 
In answering these inquirins we 


; First, 


religious 
9? 


| ° 
| prise ‘ 
would say 


THE NAME EDUCATIONIST, 
under which the present work has been 
commenced, does not, fully express its 
At the end of the 
we intend to con 
form it in title to what, under our guid- 
we intend it shall be ; wit, an 
Educational Magazine and Literary Jour- 
| nal, devoted to Moral, Intellectual and Sci- 
entific Improvement. Under its present 


cognomon, however, we shall not the less 


character and design. 


this volume, however, 


ance, to 


aim at the same great ends that we expect 
will continue before us, under whatever 
name our magazine may bear; and shall 
endeavor to make it the instrument of pro- 





moting general, or 
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POPULAR EDUCATION, 
in its best acceptation, as a system of moral 
and intellectual culture to the masses of 
young mind that are hastening to make up 
the great body of the nation. 

We shall seek also to make it a Reposi- 
tory of the many and varied truths being 
developed around us in 

NATURE, SCIEN ‘E AND ART; 
and of the manifestations also of the char- 
acter, condition and progress of our com- 
mon 
HUMANITY. 

It will aim also especially to avoid a 

morbid patronage of fictitious 


LITERATURE. 


Its object, in the Literary department, will 
be the encouragement and direct aid of 
those efforts of mind that are progressing 
towards and developing truth; and in 
case the form of fiction should be assumed, 
it will be encouraged only when it is em- 
ployed to present manifest instruction, and 
promote 
cellence; ever deeming it essentially 
important, that while it would improve the 
intellect, it should also cultivate the heart. 

We intend that our patrons shall have 
reason to estimate, at more than double 
the subscription price, the volumes we shall 
give them, when they have taken into con- 
sideration the sound reading and valuable 
truths they will each contain. In addi- 
tion to which they will have, over and 
above, the choice embellishments appen- 
ded, equalling alone, if bought singly, the 
price of the volume. 

ee 


EDUCATION. 


*Tis Education takes the ore of mind, 

And makes the crudest mas; consent to shine ; 
Sends a soft influence o’er its changing face, 

Till the whole form is moulded into grace. 

Its mystic touch each latent force evokes, 

As heat evolves beneath the the artist’s strokes ; 
Till man, mysterious man, forsakes the sod, 

And stands and talks with nature and with God. 





useful knowledge and moral ex- | 


EDUC ATIONTST. 


Gdurational. 


HINDRANCES 





TO MENTAL GREATNESS. 


In our notice inthe April number, of 
the Address of the Rev. B. Perry, 
before the Philomathesian Society of 
Kenyon College, Gambia, O., we promised 
to give some extracts, which we now sub- 


join. They constitute the closing part of 
the Address. The character of mental 


greatness is first discussed, followed by a 
glance at its hindrances, which is nearly 
They are 
full of life and truth, and will be read 
with profit by all our readers. 


entire in the extracts we give. 


Especially 
will the young, whose inward promptings 
have inspired them to seek the path of 
noble but toilsome progress towards edu- 
cational excellence and mental greatness, 
trace this vivid sketch of their pathways’ 
hindrances, with profit and delight. 





The greatest obstacle is one which is 
'really formidable. It is so, in, and of 
| itself ; also, from the manner in 
which it is able to disguise itself. Like 
the viper in the sand, it poisons before 
warning of its presence. I allude to 
mental indolence. By mental indolence is 
not intended absolute dormancy of thought 
—a thing impossible during our waking 
hours, but the avoidance of mental appli- 
cation, which is absolutely indispensible, 
in order to the intellect’s achieving the 
high attainments, of which it is capable. 
It must notbe denied that intense thought 
is a service above which, in point of ]a- 
boriousness, none other can stand. Manual 
labor is not worthy of the name of toil, in 
comparison with it. On approaching a 
subject, which it does not readily compre- 
hend, the mind is usually disposed to fly 
back. And it requires resolution to gird 
it up, and make it engage. But cut off 
its retreat, and press the dem and, it will 
finally grapple with its task. But the 
duty ‘assigned to it, is designed to tax and 
call into “requisition its mightiest powers. 
It is indeed curious, and exceedingly 
interesting, to watch mind in its different 
modes of approaching an obscure and 
deubtful question. It will survey it from 


it 18 so, 
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various points, form its plans, and then 
remodel them, and so continue to manceu- 
vre, until the right vein is hit. Then 
following its leadings, it will try each 
division, one by one, rejecting this, and 
modifying that, and thus on, till the 
obscure is made lucid, the dark light, the 
crooked straight, the rough smooth, and 
the full mastery is achieved. Mental 
efforts like these, the most of people are 
unwilling to encounter ; and too many, of 
this description are found among those 
who claim the reputation of students. 

In general, it is found much more com- 
patible with human nature to read and 
hear, than to think; easier to follow than 
to lead; less trouble to borrow than to 
ereate. The production of thought may 
be esteemed, but it must be parceled out, 
and served up with proper seasoning. 
Persons of this description are willing to 
appropriate and enjoy, but not to originate 
by personal application. This is mental 
indolence. It is allowing another to do 
for you, what is mental suicide, not to do 
for yourself, 

There are several (¢ributaries to this 
mental sloth. One is a morbid attach- 
ment to the mere drapery of literature— 
another to be able simply to tell how 
many authors one has read, without cor- 
responding concern to be able to show 
that some of them have been understood 
—a satisfaction, in the shadow, without 
possessing the substance. Itis not neces- 

ary to dwell on the condition of these 
persons. If they are ‘‘ book-worms,”’ 
they must rank with the smaller sort. 
They feed on the froth and skimmings of 
literature. They are ‘“‘xugis armatus,” 
and ready for any engagement, save that 
of arduous toil—that of Jona fide appli- 
cation. 

But there are other hindrances in our 
midst. I greatly fear that there is too 
much a disposition to think that about all 
that is indispensable With the pupil, is good 
vision and a tenacious memory. But we 
may rest assured that nothing is gained 
where memory is made todo the principal 
work. Memory is but the mental hand— 
the medium of retention; comparison, 
reflection and judgment are the head. 
Without the vigorous employment of the 
latter, the mind is sure to retrograde ; and 
I must be allowed to object to whatever 
tends to cherish the natural indolence of 
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the common mind, or supercedes the ne- 
cessity of intense thought. 

But, I would here add, that I have no 
intention of derogating from the acknow]- 
edged improvements of modern times, in 
the means and methods of education— 
the simplification of knowledge to the 
comprehension of youth, so that, instead of 
being, as formerly, a mere exercise for 
the memory, and necessarily so, from the 
obscurity of books, it is made to exercise 
the judgment and reasoning powers of the 
pupils, by giving them an insight into, 
and a taste for the reason of things. I 
duly appreciate these valuable improve- 
ments. But, nevertheless, it seems to me 
that the character of many of our systems 
of education, is an obstacle to original 
thought, and to almost every kind of 
vigorous thought. ‘To treasure up easily, 
crude, miscellaneous facts, seems to be 
the chief work. Many, we fear, have no 
other idea of education, than that it con- 
sists in accumulating, and not in applying 


—in gathering knowledge rather than 
being able to appropriate it. Expansion 


of materials, with contraction of building, 
can be the only result in all cases of this 
nature. It is a most truthful adage, that 
“it is better to accomplish, perfectly, a 
small amount of work, than to half do, 
ten times as much.”’ 

We do not deny that it is one part of 
education, to ascertain where useful knowl- 
edge is to be found. Butit is the incipient 
part. The end of elementary books is 
not that we may merely know their con- 
tents; but that, thereby, we may be led 
to investigate, and bring into living play, 
the comparing and weighing class of the 
faculties. The ultimatum of study is not 
the book, but the mind; it is not to fill 
the memory with facts, but to bring within 
its purview, material which is tobe worked 
up by a sort of mental alchemy ofits own. 

The want of due order, in learning and 
reading, is another hindrance. Study, 
we affirm, is designed to elicit thought ; 
and, in this connection, order is of more 
importance than, may, at first, appear to 
some. That which, by the law of mind, 
comes first, in the development of its 
powers, should be so arranged-in study. 
Hence, irregular, promiscuous reading 
and study, do not result in regular and 
well arranged thought, consequently, can 
not furnish improvement to the mind. By 
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nature, the mind is adapted to move in 
accordance with the law of order—as 
much soe as the body. But how many do 
‘we see with a deranged order of intellec- 
tual exercise? One faculty is taxed with 
the’ labor designed and fitted only, for 
another. There is confusion in the ser- 
Vice ; consequently, deformity in the pro- 
duct. The effect of this upon the mind is 
to weaken, and deprive it of much of its 
native power, 

To the practised eye, these defects 
readily appear. There is seen, ata glance, 
where the person labors in a harness, 
which he is but ill able to fill; and how 
much is lost, when the faculties are push- 
ed on inthis manner. The artisan, who 
has forced his way along without due and 
timely instructien in his calling, knows 
how repeatedly his labor has been lest to 
him. He, however, has ene evident ad- 
vantage over the defective mental opera- 
tor, inasmuch as his defects make a 
tangible draw-back upon his pecuniary 
means, and tax his eye-sight with the 
failure of his effort. For one, I could 
wish it were equally so in the other case. 
The error might then produce a competent 
motive for the cerrection of itself. 

That each particular department of 
truth derives new interest and value from 
the perception of its harmony and connec- 
tion with the whele, is the just remark ef 
another, It is, indeed, in the knowledge 
ef this harmony and connection, that our 
knowledge of any particular truth mainly 
lies. How often, in the histery of science, 
has some fact, or class of facts, that had 
been well known, for centuries, become, 
all at once, invested with new beauty and 
value, and been studied with 
j relations 
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intense 
interest, because its to other 
truths have been discovered. We might 
draw an illustration from Geology, a 
science not new; but which has assumed 
a new importance, being now placed in 
its true and orderly connection with the 
whole system of truth. Its high dignity 
and value are seen in the part it occupies 
in this general system. To him who has 
learned thus te investigate and judge of 
each particular department of truth, it 
appears invested with a loveliness and ma- 
jesty, of which the careless cbserver knows 
nothing. He feels a living interest in all 


truth, because he sees the one to be a link 
in the chain that leads to, and ends in Gon. 














EDUCATIONIST, 


The quantity and character of the read- 
ing matter thrown before the community, 
are, as a general thing, unfavorable to 
original thought. 

I heartily deprecate the idea so preva- 
lent, so consumptive of time, and disas- 
trous to depth of research, that a man 
must read everything, in order to be able 
to talk about it, and acquire the reputation 
of a literary critic. Variety of learning 
is well enough ; but depth of learning is 
better. I have but little respect for much 
of the literature of the day. <A few par- 
agraphs from some earlier author, would 
de more, in my judgment, toward disci- 
plining and enlarging the mind, than 
many volumes of the lighter productions, 
which, like Jonah’s gourd, come up in a 
night, and, thank merciful Heaven, must 
perish in a night. 

The great thing to be sought after by 
these, who would really be as stars in the 
intellectual firmament, is not ‘the pomp 
and pretensien,’’ of one who has fasted 
every stream of knowledge, but drank 
deeply of none; but it is a thorough 
intellectual culture—the power ef concen- 
trated thought. 

Variety of reading is not productive of 
maturity of thought. The number of 
volumes in the Library is no test of the 
eruditien or profoundness of the owner. 
There is the desire and ambition ef show- 
ing one’s self to be wise, without the 
wisdom, by which one is truly se.  ‘* .Ve- 
quicquam sapit, qui sibi non sapit.”” 

If one out of ten of the modern publi- 
cations demands thought in the perusal, 
how quickly, is the stamp of unpopularity 
fixed, by the mass, uponit. Let us read, 
but not think, is the voice of the times. 
Give us incidents, not arguments—zive us 
news, not principles—give us novelties, 
not realities. Let reading be pastime, not 
work. Give what the memory can easily 
take, without taxing the powers of the 
judgment and understanding. Now, what 
character ef mind is likely to follow in the 
train of such literature as this? And who 
will venture te say that, in the larger 
sense, we have any other? 

And, let it be asked also, if there is not 
great liability to deception, especially, 
with the more youthful portions of society, 
in respect to the outward signs of mental 
greatness? The mere polish of conversa- 
tional ability is often regarded as evidence 














of mental strength. It is ‘“‘the shallow 
stream that is the most noisy.” The 
«deep river rolls on in majestic silence to 
the sea.” The babbling brook sparkles 
most, but is quickly lost sight of, when 
brought in contact with the calm, over- 
whelming sweep of the deep waters. 
Vast is the difference between one, who, 
bird-like, skims along from sentence to 
sentence, producing at pleasure, a few 
shining enunciations, rendering brilliant 
and attractive thereby, his flight; and 
another, who, by close and rigid thought, 
has worked his collations into such con- 
densation and clearness, that but few 
words are required to express them. The 
first can give but the tiny blow of the 
child; but that of the other comes down 
with a Goliath’s foree. The comparison of 
such men will show the vast disparity 
between conversational tinsel, and intel- 
lectual ability. 

I should not be justified in omitting to 
name another hindrance to mental great- 
ness. It vitally concerns the youthful 
student, who but too often, imagines that, 
by some happy combination of faculties, 
denominated genius, he may soar to the 
summit of intellectual eminence, in some 
other way than by the slow process of 
gradual and laborious effort. This is a 
great, and, not unfrequently, a fatal 
mistake, and often engendered by a con- 
templation of the mere lives and intellect- 
ual achievements of great men, while the 
long and severe application by which their 
greatness was attained, is hidden from the 
view. The ‘‘mental grandeur,”’ of these 
“Lords of mind,”’ has been wrought out, 
particle by particle, through years of close 
study. Men may gain ‘place and office’ 
by chance, favor or management, but, in 
this way, they cannot become intellectually 
great. We must not consider that innate, 
or the thing of favor, or the fruit of acci- 
dent, which an etegnal law of our being de- 
clares to be the product of hard and pro- 
tracted study. It isthe remark of one, that 

“ Genius, 
If it be of the Spirit’s twinkling, 
Must be applied by solid thinking.” 
But why not produced by “solid think- 
ing?’ It must be. 

Are we told that genius is “a peculiar 
structure of mind, given by nature ?’’ Very 
well: then I grant that all men have this 
genius in one sense ; and that is, in avoid- 
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81 
ing the only preparation, by which they 
can, possibly, become intellectually emin- 
ent—Aard and thorough study. ‘Tie 
mind abhors labor, as nature does a vacu- 
um.”’ 

The genius, that elevates, ennobles and 
attains distinction and usefulness, is noth- 
ing more, nor less, than that state of 
mind, wherein it is made to grapple with 
a given subject, which isf at first, some- 
what obscure to it, till it thoroughly analy- 
zes, and fully understands it; which is 
*«the true power of invention.” 

‘« Genius,”’ says Mr. Fielding, ‘‘is that 
power, or rather those powers of the mind, 
which are capable of penetrating into all 
things within our reach and knowledge, 
and of distinguishing their essential differ- 
ence.’’ 

Be this your genius, young Gentlemen. 
Dream of no other—labor for no other— 
trust no other. This, for your guiding 
star, and whatever lofty eminence others, 
before you, have reached, it only assures 
you, that it is possible, for you, to attain a 
seat by their side. 

Perhaps it has occurred to but few, that 
the age, in which we live, is not particu- 
larly tavorable to the special cultivation of 
original thought. 

lt may be asked, with surprise—what, 
this age of experiment and advancement, 
not favorable to the cultivation of original 
thought! What period has ever been 
more pregnant with new discoveries and 
developments, in science and the arts than 
this ? 

The question, before us, is not whether 
there is advancement in science and the 
arts; or whether there is much of this 
advancement; but a narrower question. 
Is it favorable, taking all the conditions of 
the present age into view, to high cultiva- 
tion of correct, original thought—or true 
greatness of individual mind? Those who 
have passed any tolerable way up, and, 
especially, all such, as have gained the 
summit of the intellectual mount, will 
answer no! The present is an age of 
business, of enterprise, of bustle, experi- 
ment, of daring and laborious adventure. 
The love of pecuniary gain is the presiding 
spirit. It is not love for science and truth, 
that begets for them patronage and appro- 
val, but the craving appetite for the emol- 
uments they offer. If men now think, it 





is in a channel that can produce the jingle 
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We will think, if it | 
will pay. We will explore, even at the | 
risk of health and life, if the return is cash. 
And we seriously ask if that can be an age, 
favorable to the growth of pure, 


of doll: ars and cents. 


and masterly thought, which will be satis- | 


fied with no other remuneration, than the 
sordid premium of pecuniary wealth ? 


eur country, if such a sentiment is allowed 
to prevail. 

't is not expected that this spirit of the | 
times will be stopped ; but it is the duty 
of those who aim to promote a just mental 
culture, to guard carefully against it ; and 
to throw in such proper, and substantial 


checks, as shall prevent it from becoming | 


an overwhelming deluge. 


This conservative power must be looked | 


for, and produced, in the early and sound 
influence of our educational Institutions, 
and in the purification, or rather 
setting aside of an ephemeral literature, 
now nearly dominant among us. 

The halving and quartering of the an- 
cient and worthy standard of a regular 
collegiate course of education ; the pat- 
ronizing of a vacuum literature ; and the 
instilling into the minds of the young, 
from the very cradle, the one idea of the 
paramount importance of pecuniary wealth ; 
have done for us, almost what the flood did 
for the old world. 
which then hushed and lowered the waters, 
guiding the Ark in safety, to the moun- 
tain-top, is pledged to guide, to the attain- 
ment of “wisdom and knowledge’’ the 
minds of all such as submit to the un- 
changeable law of mental culture. 

Speed! speed / is the motto of the day. 
Men would make lightning’s flight, the 
model of their own operations. The 
march of Electricity, scarcely asks for time. 
While it symbolizes, as nigh as anything 
material can, what God is, and how he 


works, it reminds us most emphatically of 


what we are not. It conveys our thoughts 
afar, and makes returns; while we abide 
and wait: Wewant Time. Time is God’s 
boon, but our space—the ficld we are 
required to occupy—the talent, for the 
use of which, we are responsible to the 
Eternal Tribunal. 

He, who shrinks from the mental toil, 
dashes away the only instrumentality, 
whieh any thing great, in the 
mind is attainable. The history of the 


deep 


It | 


is a dark day for the rising generation of | 


the | 


But the same authority 


by | 
realm of 
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| production, of any one valuable or magni- 
| fie ent result, is but the history of unwea- 
| rie +d effort and application. What is there 
of the Creator, or praiseworthy of the 
creature, that does not bear the mark of 
thought,—intense, profound thought ?— 
Show me one proud and masterly produc- 
tion of man, that stands out, the monu- 
ment of fame, or utility, great and durable, 
and there I will show you the fruits of 
thought—yea the united efforts of mind, 
in all its attributes. 

To professional men, are we to look 
chiefly for profound thinkers. Generally, 
| their opportunities have been above par. 
| But a profession affords no unequivocal 
sign, that the wearer is, indeed, a sound 
| and original thinker ; any more than the 
bestowal of a diploma, on Commencement 
day, settles the question of the future 
| literary character of the graduate. 
| Usually, but little more is accomplished, 
| within the Collegiate course, than the 
obtaining of a knowledge of the mere 
materials of education, and becoming 
familiar with the process of working them 
up. But subsequent application can alone 
determine the final position. 

Those, who become intellectually great, 
must sieze their opportunity, and unremit- 
tingly apply their energies through life’s 
whole way. <A world, cold and selfish, 
hurried and lost, in its own intensity of 
mundane pursuits, may not award the 
|meed of approbation, while the authors 
are numbered with the living. But I will 
say, what another has said—one thing is 
certain, when ephemeral literature shall 
have passed away, as does the vapor of 
an hour, the product of deep, intense, 
pure and original thought shall survive, 
to be the gui de of coming gener rations, and 
to hold up, unto the end : of time, in the 
light of their true merit, the names of their 
authors. 
| Death may hush the human voice, but 
never can destroy the productions of im- 
mortal mind. It may put out of sight 
the body, but the fruit of the spirit, that 

wrought therein, only stands out the clearer 
| for it. 


! 


| 
|. 


— ——_—<-o o 


When we fancy others better off than 
ourselves, itmay only be because we know 
|our own circumstances, but do not know 
theirs. 








THE BISHOP AND THE BIRDS. 

A Bishop who had for his arms two 
field-fares, with the motto, ‘“‘ Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing ?”’ thus ex- 
plains the matter to an intimate friend :— 

“Fifty or sixty years ago a little boy 
resided at a little village near Dillengen, 
an the banks of the Danube. His parents 
were very poor, and almost as soon as 
the boy could walk, he was sent into the 
woods to pick up some sticks for fuel. 
When he grew older, his father taught him 
to pick the juniper berries, and carry them 
to a neighboring distiller, who wanted 
them for making hollands. 
the poor boy went to his task, and on his 
road he passed by the open windows of 
the village school, where he saw the 
schoolmaster teaching a number of boys 
of about the same age as himself. He 
looked at these boys with feelings of envy, 
so earnestly did he long to be among 
them. He was quite aware it was in vain 


to ask his father to send him to school, for | 


he knew that his parents had no money to 
pay the schoolmaster ; and he often passed 
the whole day thinking, whilst he was 
gathering the juniper berries, what he could 
possibly do to please the schoolmaster in 
the hope of getting some lessons. One 
day when he was walking sadly along, he 
saw two of the boys belonging to the school 
trying to set a bird-trap, and he asked 
what it was for. The boys told him that 
the schoolmaster was very fond of field- 
fares, and that they were setting the trap 
to catch some. This delighted the poor 
boy, for he recollected that he had often 
seen a great number of these birds in the 
juniper wood, where they came to eat the 
berries, and he had no doubt but he could 
catch some. 


The next day the little boy borrowed an | 


ald basket of his mother, and when he went 
to the wood he had the great delight to 
catch two field-fares. He put them in the 
basket, and tying an old handkerchief over 
it, he took them to the schoolmaster’s 
house. Just as he arrived atthe door, he 
saw the two little boys who had been set- 
ting the trap, and with some alarm he asked 
them if they had caught any birds. They 
answered in the negative ; and the boy, his 
heart beating with joy, gained admittance 
into the schoolmaster’s presence. In a 
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| few words he told him he had caught the 
| birds to bring them as a present to the 
| master. 

‘A present, my good boy ;” cried the 
schoolmaster ; ‘‘ you do not look as if you 
could afford to make presents. Tell me 
your price, and I will pay it to you, and 
thank you besides.’ 

“I would rather give them to you sir, if 
you please,”’ said the boy. 

The schoolmaster looked at the boy who 
stood before him, with bare head and feet, 
and ragged trowsers, that reached only 
half way down hisnakedlegs. ‘‘ Youare 
a singular boy ;” said he, “‘butif you will 
not take money you must tell me what I 
}can do for you, as I cannot accept your 
| present without doing something for it in 
jreturn. Is there anything I can do for 
| you ta 
“Oh, yes!’ said the boy, trembling 
| with delight ; ‘* you can do for me what I 
| Should like better than anything else.” 

‘“<Whatis that ?”’ asked the schoolmas- 
| ter, smiling. 
“Teach me to read!” cried the boy, 


«‘Oh, dear kind sir, 














> 
| falling on his knees. 
! teach me to read !”’ 
The schoolmaster complied. The boy 
|}eame to him at his leisure hours, and 
| learned so rapidly that the schoolmaster 
recommended him to a nobleman residing 
in the neighborhood. This gentleman, 
who was as noble in mind as in birth, 
patronized the poor boy, and sent him to 
school at Ratisbon. The boy profited by 
his opportunities; and when he rose, as 
he soon did, to wealth and honors, he 
adopted two field-fares as his arms. 

«‘What do you mean ?” cried the bish- 
op’s friend. 

«‘T mean,”’ returned the bishop, with a 
smile, that the poor boy was MYsELF.””— 
Tales for Young People, by Miss Landon. 

=e 


NONE 80 LOW BUT THEY MAY RISE. 





A few familiar cases of successful tri- 
umph over difficulties, though well known 
to most of our readers, may serve to 
encourage others to self-exertion. 

Fercuson, the celebrated Astronomer, 
Philosopher and Machinist, was the son 
of a laborer, born in Scotland, and learned 
to read by hearing his father teach one of 
his brothers; and when only eight years 
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old, he constructed a wooden clock. 
When old enough to work, he was placed 
out with a farmer, and whilst employed 
in keeping sheep, he acquired asurprising 
knowledyve of the stars; and his abilities 
being discovered by some gentlemen, one 
of them took him to his house, and had 
him taught Arithmetic and the rudiments 
of Geometry. Having a taste for drawing, 
he took likenesses in India ink, and sup- 
ported himself creditably in this way for 
some years. After a time he visited 
London, and was introduced to several 
learned men, whoencouraged him greatly. 
He published numerous works on astron- 
omy, drawing and mechanics, and died 
possessed of considerable property, and 
peculiarly distinguished by meekness and 
Christian principle. 

Haypwn, the noted musician, was the son 
of a poor wheelwright, who, having a 
taste for music, played the harp amongst 
his children on Sunday evenings, his 
mother accompanying it with her voice. 
When but eight years old, he became a 
chorister, and at ten composed several 
pieces. To us he is best known by a 
noble oratorio, called the ‘‘ Creation,’’ 
which he is said to have composed after a 
season of solemn prayer for Divine as- 
sistance. 

Opre, an eminent historical painter, 
whose father was a carpenter, at twelve 
years of age had mastered Euclid, and 
commenced teacher to the poor people 
around him. His father saw with anger, 
his house hung with likenesses and 
sketches of landscapes, which he ascribed 
t» an idle propensity; but his uncle wit- 
nessed these efforts with delight. At 
length, through the kindness of friends, 
he commenced portrait painting, and vis- 
ited the neighboring towns. On one of 
these oceasions he returned home well 
dressed, with twenty guineas ($100) in 
his pocket, which he gave to his mother, 
of whom he was very fond, telling her that 
in future, he would support himself. He 
became eventually professor of painting 
to the Royal Academy, and was interred 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Sir Ricuarp Arkwricnt was the in- 
ventor of Machinery, by which our cotton 
manufactures have been increased to an 
almost incredible extent. His first em- 
sloyment was that of a barber, and he 
bad to encounter innumerable obstacles, 





owing to his poverty and want of mechan- 
ical skill to reduce his inventions to prac- 
tice. Still he persevered till he succeeded, 
and not only realized a large property 
himself, but has been the means of ren- 
dering the most important services to his 
country and the world. 


————> oe oe 
PUNCTUATION. 

An ingenious expedient was devised to 
save a prisoner charged with robbery, in 
the Criminal Court of Dublin. The prin- 
cipal thing that appeared in evidence 
against him, was a confession, alleged to 
have been made by him at the police office 
that he had committed two robberies. 
The document purporting to contain this 
self-criminating acknowledgement, was 
produced by the officer, and the following 
passage was read from it :— 

** Mangan said he never robbed but twice 
Said it was Crawford.”’ 

This, it will be observed, has no mark of 
the writer’s having any notion of punctua- 
tion, but the meaning he attached to it was 
that, 

“Mangan said he never robbed but twice ; 
Said it was Crawford.” 

Mr. O’Gorman, the counsel for the pris- 
oner, begged to look atthe paper. He 
perused it, and rather astonished the 
peace officer, by asserting, that so far from 
its proving the man’s guilt, it established 
his innocence. ‘‘This,’’ said the learned 
gentleman, ‘“‘ is the fair and obvious read- 
ing of the sentence : 

“ Mangan said he never robbed ; 
But twice said it wis Crawford.” 

This interpretation had its effect on the 

jury, and the man was acquitted. 


ome 

If there were no clouds there would be 
no rainbows, and if there were no trouble, 
we would not know what pleasure is. No 
body can place a proper estimate on health 
till he has been sick. While the blessings 
of contentment can only be appreciated by 
those who have been miserable. The ills 
of life are like pepper and mustard, of 
little use in themselves, though great 
for flavoring. The happiest hour a per- 
son passes in this world is the hour that 
succeeds a toothache. Strike pain out of 
existence, and there would not be a pleas- 
ure left. 


——__—< a 
It may be manly or manlike to resent 
an injury, but it is Godlike to forgive. 
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Didactic. 


TWO HOURS OF MY LIFE. 





The following sketch of two hours of the 
writer’s life, twenty years apart, isa touch- 


ing thing. Jt may or may not have had 


actual existence, but it illustrates the 


heartlessness and short-sighted folly of the | 


pride often engendered by riches and fam- 
ily afflence too well, not to allow it to have 
a place in the pages of the Educationist : 

“Do, Philip, order that insolent little 
pauper from the gate, I wonder whatright 
a beggar can have to look at beautiful 
things!’’ There was a glance bestowed 
upon me all eloquent with hauteur and 
contempt, and the creature of floating curls 
and rich, rustling garments, swept down 
the broad steps of her father’s proud man- 
sion. 

Thanks to my nimble extremities, they 
soon removed me from all danger of the 
hireling’s executing his child mistress’ 
command, and the ‘insolent little pauper” 
stood still, very still, on the crowded thor- 
oughfare, only sometimes his fingers twirl- 
ed convulsively the tassel of his torn cap, 
and when the soft spring sunshine crept 
to his feet and looked up in his face with 
its bright loving smile, he would turn away 
slowly and mournfully as if its beauty 
were not for him. 

I was a beggar! there was no denying 
it! That proud beautiful girl had only 
spoken the truth. Ever since the autumn- 
time before, when they tumbled the dark 
clods on my mother’s pine coffin, I had 
been a beggar, and perhaps it was wrong, 
but I did not mean it, stopping to look at 
the clusters of early roses, and the dark 
blue violets lifting their melancholy eyes 
to the sky, and wishing & had one to plant 
upon my mother’s grave. But I was a 
beggar! What right had I to wish such 
a thing! 

I remember with that thought, how the 
shadows crept heavier and thicker over my 
child spirit, until down among the pulses 
of my heart it seemed that a voice had 
awakened and that every throb was a 
tongue, breathing those cold, clear, taunt- 
ing words again. I thought the crowd of 
‘passers by’ must hear them too, and I 
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| wondered they did not spurn me from 


their path. It was frightful! it is fright- 
ful, as I recall it now—the paralysing 
agony of that one hour of my boyhood, 
many a year has seemed shorter. 

Suddenly a thought, (I know it slipped 
from the white wings of some angel, ) like 
the sunlight—no, no! like the Heaven 
light—crept in among the soul’s shadows, 
and they vanished before it. That thought 
was ‘I will be a beggar no longer.” My 
soul had been stunned, paralyzed! That 
thought resuscitated it. Difficulties ? no 
matter ; 1 would brave and conquer them 
all. That hour with the great Father’s 
help, made me all that I have ever been 
since. I was strong in purpose, and in 
spirit, when I lifted my head, and went 
upon my way, fearlessly, resolvedly. 

The angel looked down and saw tha 
his mission was done; the seed he had 
planted would have its harvest time; then 
smiled and passed homeward. 

* * * % * 

«« Please, sir, will you give me one of 
these pretty flowers for Mamma? _ She is 
very ill and we don’t have flowers now a 
days,”’ and the child questioner raised his 
large dark eyes imploringly to mine.— 
Thank God! the prosperity that was His 
gift had not chilled my heart; sol paused 
and gathered some of the fairest and most 
fragrant of the spring blossoms and placed 
them in the eager little hands. lt was 
touching ! the quivering of the little fel- 
low’s lip, and the choaking of his voice as 
he tried to thank me, but there was some- 
thing in the delicate tracery of the blue 
veins across the fair, pale brow, that 
arrested, then fascinated my gaze. I 
knew not where, but I had seen a brow 
like that before. 

«Will you take me to your mother’s?” 
I asked, for his thread-bare garments 
suggested to me that my visit might be 
opportunely made. There was a glad, 
grateful assent. 

‘‘Mamma, mamma! I have brought 
you flowers, beautiful flowers,”” and the 
child sprang to the bedside of its mother. 
She was propped up in her couch in that 
scantily furnished apartment, but a gleam 
of wild joy stole over the pallid features, 
and the wasted hand was stretched with 
trembling eagerness, as the boy placed his 
boquet before her. There was a quick, 
convulsive sob, and then other drops, than 
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the dew of the night-time, lay among the! 


eximson petals. 

She was unconscious of my presence ; 
it was well that she was so, for I could 
not have spoken. I had recognised her 
at the first glance. I should have recog- 
nised her had she been ten-fold more 
changed than she was. The pale high 
brow had lost much of the pride of its 
girlhood in the shadows that had sup- 
planted it, and the pallid lips, much of the 
scorn that lay around them in the by- 
gone-time, and the eyes that had flashed 
in anger at the ‘insolent little pauper,” 
whose wistful glance had rrested for a 
moment upon the blooming parterres 
around her luxuriant home, had grown 
mournful and sunken. : 

I stood awed and silent in the presence 
of the woman whose words twenty years 
before had produeed an entire change in 
my life and character, and who then would 
have regarded the ‘hem of her garment’’ 
contaminated, had it brushed across mine. 
How changed were our positions. ‘ Ver- 
ily He putteth down one and setteth up 
another.’’ 

Alarmed at his mother’s emotion the 
child had not directed her attention to- 
wards me, and so I moved noiselessly and 
undiscovered from the threshold, to com- 
mune with my own heart and “be still.’ 

The evening of that day, the mother 
and child were removed to the home 
where the childhood of the former had 
passed. I had become its possesor the 
previous year. That home was left in a 
few weeks for another and a narrower, 
but she who thus left it, never dreamed, 
when with her dying breath she commit- 
ted her child to the protection of a stranger, 
that for the roof that sheltered her, for all 
of comfort and luxury that were gathered 
around the “ closing days of her life,’’ she 
was indebted to an “insolent little pau- 
per.” 

—_ ego 
THE BIBLE. 

This book, is a multifarious collection of 
oracles, written in various ages and coun- 
tries, and at invervals of two thousand 
years, having in it every form of compo- 
sition, familiar and profound ; songs and 
history, ethies and biography, scenes from 
the hearth and episodes from national 
annals; numbering among its authors 





him who wore a crown and him who 
threw a net, the Persian prime minister 
and Czsar’s fettered captive ; written too, 
—sections of it—under the shadow of the 
pyramids, and others on the banks of the 
Euphrates, some in the isle of Patmos, 
and others in the Marmentine dungeons ; 
this book, so lofty in its tone, and harmo- 
neous in its counsels, has become the more 
venerable from its age, and the more 
wonderful as its history and results are 
examined and understood. Whence 
springs its originality, if its claims are 
disallowed ? It tells of expeditions prior 
to Jason and Argonauts. It describes 
martial adventures long before Achilles 
and Troy. Its ethical system preceded 
Thales and Pythagoras. Its muse was 
vocal before Orpheus and Hesiod. Its 
judges flourished before consuls and arch- 
ons. Its feasts and gatherings rejoiced 
the tribes when the Nemean games had 
no existence ; and it reckoned by Sab- 
baths and jubilees when neither Olympiad 
nor Lustrum marked and divided the 
calender. It embodies the prophetic wish 
of the Athenian sage, for it scatters the 
darkness which covers our souls, and tells 
us how to distinguish good from evil. The 
valley of the Nile has now uncovered its 
hyeroglyphies to confirm and illustrate its 
claims; and Ninevah out of the wreck 
and rubbish of 3000 years, has at length 
yielded up its ruins to prove and glorify 
the Hebrew oracles. —J. Y. Jour. £d. 
— 0 Do 


A VOICE FROM THE PAST. 








The following beautiful effusion we find 
among our exchanges, uncredited. We 
suspect, it however, to be from the pen of 
B. F. Taylor, Esq., of the Chicago Jour- 
nal. He will pardon us if we are mista- 
ken. We would not be offended were we 
chargeable with a thousand pieces of equal 
sweetness. It is an evoking of the by- 
gone that has so much of nature and ten- 
derness in it that the heart seems at once 
to adopt it as one of its own loved echoes 
from the past. 

Last evening, as we were walking leis- 
urely along Clark street, the music of the 
choirs in three churches, came floating out 
into the darkness around us, and they 








were all new and strange tunes, but one. 
And that one—it was not sung as we have 
heard it, but it awakened a train of long 
buried memories, that rose to us even as 
they were, ere the cemetry of the soul ha 
a tomb in it. 

It was sweet old Corinth they were 
singing—strains we have seldom heard, 
since the rose-color of life was blanched, 
and we were, in a moment, back again to 
the old village church, and it was a sum- 
mer afternoon, and the yellow sunbeams 
were streaming through the west windows, 
and the silver hair of the old Deacon, who 
sat near the pulpit, was turned to gold in 
its light, and the minister, who, we used to 
think, could never die, so good was he, 
had concluded “« application” and ‘‘ ex- 
hortation,’”? and the village choir were 
singing the last hymn, and the tune was 
CorintTH. 

It is years—we dare not think how 
many—since then, and the “prayers of 
David, the son of Jesse, are ended,’ and 
the choir is scattered and gone. The girl 
with blue eyes, that sang alto, and the girl 
with black eyes, that sang air; the eyes 
of the one were like a clear June Heaven 
at night, and those of the other, like the 
same Heaven atnoon. They both became 
wives, and both mothers, and both died. 
Who shall say they are not singing Co- 
rinth still, where Sabbaths never wane, 
and congregations never break up. There 
they sat, Sabbath after Sabbath, by the 
square column at the right of the “‘leader,”’ 
and to our young eyes, they were passing 
beautiful, and to our young ears, their 
tones were the very ‘‘soul of music.” 
That column bears still their penciled 
names, as they wrote them in those days, 
in life’s June, 183—, ere dreams of change 
had o’ercome their spirits like a summer’s 
cloud. 

Alas! that with the old singers, most of 
the sweet old tunes have died upon the 
air, but they linger in memory, and they 
shall yet be sung again, in the sweet re- 
union of song that shall take place, by and 
by, in a hall whose columns are beams of 
morning light, whose ceiling is pure pearl, 
whose floors are all gold, and where hair 
never turns silvery, and hearts never grow 
old. 


that sang Air, will be in their places once 


Then she that sang Alto, and she | 
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CONVERSATION OF VULTURE 





Supposed to have been held between an old 
Vulture and her young ones, and over- 
heard by a Bohemian shepherd while 
tending his flocks. 

**My children,” said the vulture, ‘‘ you 
have seen me snatch from the farm the 
household fowl, seize the leveret in the 
bush, and the kid in the pasture. But 
you remember the taste of more delicious 
food—I have often regaled you with the 
flesh of MAN.’’ 

“Tell us,” said the young vultures, 
“‘where man may be found, and how he 
may be known. His flesh is surely the 
natural food of a vulture. Why have you 
not brought a man in your talons to the 
nest ?’’ 

‘He is too bulky,” said the mother. 
«*When we find a man we can only tea 
away his flesh and leave his bones on the 
ground.” 

«« Since man is so big,’’ said the young 
ones, how do you kill him? You are afraid 
of the wolf and the bear ; by what power 
are vultures superior to man? Is man 
more defenceless than a sheep? 

‘*We have not the strength of man,”’’ 
returned the mother, ‘‘and Iam some- 
times in doubt whether we have his sub- 
tlety; and the vultures would seldom 
feed upon his flesh, had not nature, that 
devoted him to our uses, infused into him 
a strange ferocity, which I have never 
observed in any other being that feeds 
Two herds of men will 
often meet, and shake the ground with 
noise, and fill the air with fre. When 
you hear noise, and see fire which flashes 
along the ground, hasten to the place with 
swiftest wing, for men are surely destroy- 
ing one another; you will find the ground 
smoking with blood, and covered with 
carcasses, of which many are mangled for 
the use of the vulture.’’ 

‘«‘But when men have killed their prey,”’ 
said the pupil, “‘ why do they not eat it ? 
When the wolf has killed a sheep, he 
suffers not the vulture to touch it, till he 
has satisfied himself. Js not man another 
kind of wolf ?”’ 

‘**«Man,”’ said the mother, ‘‘is the only 
beast who kills what he does not devour, 


” 


jand this quality makes him so much a 


more, for what could the choir do without | benefactor to our species.’ 


them? 


‘If men kill our prey, and lay it in our 
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way,” said the young one, “ what need 
shall we have of laboring for ourselves ?”’ 

** Because man will sometimes,” replied 
the mother, ‘tremain fora long time quiet 
in his den. The old vultures will tell you 
when you are to watch hismotions. When 
you see bodies of men in great numbers, 
moviug closely together like a flock of 
storks, you may conclude that they are 
hunting each other, and that you will soon 
revel in human blood.’’ 

“But sill,” said the young one, ‘I 
would gladly know the reason of this 
mutual slaughter. I could never kill 
what | would not eat.’”’ 

** My child,” said the mother, “when I 
was young | used to visit an old vulture 
on the Carpathian Rocks. He had fed 
year after year, on the entrails of men. 
He said that as the boughs of an oak are 
dasehd together by the storm, that swine 
may fatten on the falling acorns, so men 
are, by some unaccountable power, driven 
one against another, till they lose their 
motion, that vuitures may be fed. And 
those that hover round them, pretend that 
there is in every herd one that gives 
direction to the rest, and seems to be more 
eminently delighted with a wild carnage. 
What it is that entitles him to such pre- 
eminence we know not; he is seldom the 
biggest, or the fleetest, but he shows by 
his eagerness and diligence, that he is, 
more than any of the others, A FRIEND TO 
THE VULTURES.”’ 

a 
WHERE THEY LEARN IT. 

“IT don’t see where my children learn 
such things,”’ is one of the most common 
phrases in a mother’s vocabulary. A little 
incident, which we happened to be an eye 
witness to, may perhaps, help to solve the 
enigma. We smiled a little at the time, 
but we have thought a good deal since, 
and we trust not without pre fit. 

«‘Bub,”’ screamed out a little bright 
eyed girl, somewhat under six years of 
age, to a youngster, who was seated on the 
curb-stone making hasty pudding of the 
mud in the gutter, ‘‘ Bub, you good-for- 
nothing, little seamp, you come right into 
the house this minute, or I’ll beat you till 
the skin comes off !”’ 

““Why, Angelinia, dear, what do you 
mean ; where did you learn such talk ?” 
exclaimed her mother, in a wondering tone, 





as she stood on the steps curtseying to a 
friend. 

Angelinia looked up very innocently, 
and answered: ‘Why mother, you se 
we are playing, and he’s my little boy, 
and Iam scolding him, just as you did me 
this morning, that’s all.’’ 

ep eemet 


Curtovus Historicat Fact.—Durng the 
troubles in the reign of Charles I, a coun- 
try girl eame to London in search of a 
place as a servant maid, but not succeed- 
ing, she hired herself to carry out beer 
from a warehouse, and was one of those 
called tub-women. The brewer observing 
a good looking girl in this low occupa- 
tion, took her into his family asa servant, 
and after a short time married her. He 
died while she was yet a young woman, 
and left her the bulk of his fortune. The 
business of brewing dropped, and Mr. 
Hyde was recommended to the young 
woman as a skilful lawyer, to arrange her 
husband’s affairs. Hyde, who was after- 
wards Earl of Clarendon, finding the wid- 
ows fortune considerable, married her. 
By this marriage there was no other issue 
than a daughter, who was afterwards the 
wife of James II., and mother of Mary 
and Anne, Queens of England. 

—— eee 


OCEAN FLOWERS. 


Lines wrilten on the first page of Herbarium of 


Sea-weed. 





¥e gather the rose, 
As it richiy grows. 
For the sake of its perfumed sigh ; 
And the violet’s hood, 
*Neath the hawthorn wood, 
For the love of its dark blue eye. 


The lilly ye twine, 
With the sweet woodbine, 
In a wreath for the virgin bride— 
But yet take no heed 
Of the briny weed, 
Or the flowers of the salt sea tide ! 


Yet the rose will fade, 
Like the violet’s glade, 
Where the lily and woodbine vied ; 
While as fresh and green 
As they e’er were seen, 
Live the flowers of the salt sea tide. 


When the summer has sped, 
And its blossoms dead, 

And deep in the earth they hide, 
O’er the shell-strewn floor, 
Of the ocean shore, 

Seek the flowers of the salt sea tide. 
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“Descriptive. 


LIBERIA, 


The current number of the African 
Repesitory brings te us the address deliv- 
ered by President Roberts to the Legisla- 
ture of Liberia, embodying a satisfactory 
review of the progress of that Republic, 
and afferding a very encouraging view ef 
ats probable future. He points to the last 
four years as evidence that Liberia has 
proved equal to the difficulties by which 
her course has been beset, and that her 
people possess capacity for self-govern- 
ment in a degree that justifies the expec- 
tations ef her warmest friends. He re- 
marks: 

“The people of Liberia are unquestion- 
ably selving one of the greatest ef political 
problems, the capacity of the African race 
for self-government. And I verily believe 
—indeed, I have not the slightest doubt-— 
that, under Ged, Liberia is the chosen 
instrament of working out this problem, 
and of restoring to Africa a government, a 
name, and the blessinys ef civilization and 
Christianity. And, gentlemen, by the 
Divine you have already accom- 
plished for dewn-tredden Africa, 
and you every encouragement to 
persevere in your efferts to carry forward 
the work committed to rour hands. Will 
it be asked, what have you accomplished? 
The answer hand, and though the 
enemies of Liberia m: Ly atte mpt, it cannot 
be gainsaid. Yeu have successfully 
warred against that curse ef all curses, the 
detestable slawe-trade, and by yeur exer- 
tions have aided in effectually driving 
from these sheres those monsters in hu-~ 
man shape who once infested this coast ; 
you have relieved thousands from innu- 
merable distresses consequent upon the 
ravages of cruel wars, instigated by heart- 
less slave dealers, and with other thous- 
ands, brought them within the pale of 
civilization. And, above all, from Liberia 
has gone ferth the light ef Christianity, 
penetrating the very depths of heathen 
superstition and idolatry, so that in every 
direction may be seen the sons of the 
forest giving earnest heed to the story of 
the cross.’’ 

To colored people resident in other 
parts of the world, President Roberts 
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sfienee 3 a strong ap peal, dwe Hing upon 
the climate, soil, and circumstances, 
calculated to secure to them the fullest 
physical comfort, with advantages attain- 
able in no mixed community. 

This estimate of the region is borne out 
by Capt. A. H. Foote, who had an oppor- 
j tunity of forming an intelligent opinion 
while commanding the United States brig 
Perry, under Commodore Gregory. Capt. 
Foote states, as the result of a statistical 
comparisen, that the number of deaths in 
Liberia, in proportion to the population, 
is less than in Baltimore, Philadelphia or 
New York. He says further: 

‘ At Menrovia, iren ore exists in large 
masses, associated with the igneous rock 
of which Cape Mesurado is composed. 
President Robertsinfermed me that twenty 
miles in the interior, ore is found which 
can be beaten out into malleable iron 
without the process of smelting. The soil 
is extremely fertile, adapted to the culture 
of almost every tropical preduction. The 
garden vegetables and fruits of the country 
are rich and abundant.’’—— Clev. Herald. 

——___—_=90gpeo———_— 
REBELLION IN CHINA. 

An American in Canten, under date of 
January 25th, 1852, 
New York Commercial 
rebellion 


as 





thus writes to the 
of the 
It contains 
of certain features in the 
Chinese character, that we cannot forbear 
giving it to our readers. 


Advertiser, 
in 
good a sketch 


Kwangsi. so 


It says: 
in the news- 
to a rebellion 


You may have ebserved, 
papers, frequent reference 
in Kwangsi. This appears to cause more 
notice abroad than it does in Canton. 
There is no excitement here, and from all 
that I can learn, the disturbance is limited 
| to a pertion of the Kwangsi province, and 
is not likely te extend to others. The 
rebels can be more easily bribed than 
beaten into submission, and in the end, 
Emperor Haamfoong will probably deem 
it wise to “‘buy up” the chiefs, instead of 
trying to catch the.a. The Chinese are a 
very singular people. They sometimes 


rebel against certain mandarins, who be- 
ceme notorious for their rapacity and 


corruption; but this is no evidence of 
dissatisfaction with their political institu- 
tions. On the contrary, these are consid- 
exed by all the Chinese to be the perfection 














of human wisdom. Here are no theorists 
of “human rights,’’ no apostles of “liberty, 
equality, and fraternity,’ to upturn the 
foundations of society. 
perfectly content with the theory of their 


government, and may justly be termed, | 


(as they have been) a nation of incurable 
conservatives. They may not be much 
attached to the Tartar dynasty, and, as a 
general thing, are probably quite indiffer- 
ent about it; and if another family should 
be seated upon the throne, and maintain 


bhe same system of government, the great | 


tmass of the people would care little about 


it. There are no broad and invidious | 


distinctions of classes among them. ‘Fhe 
road to the highest honor ts open to all, 
and the son of a coolie may become the 
Prime Minister, if he has the talents and 
perseverence to tread the paths of litera- 


ture, always open, and open to all, which | 
lead to the highest offices in the Empire. | 


Assaults from abroad, and the introduc- 
tion of foreign ideas, may tend to disturb 


the system ; but so long as the exclusive | 


policy is maintained, so long will the 
Chinese quietly revolve in the circle 
which has been woven round them. 

The foreign trade is fast leaving Can- 
ton, and concentrating at Shanghai. The 
latier port is near to the heart of the 
country, and the great producing and 
consuming districts of China. Full three 


fourths of all the American tirade will be | 


transacted there next year. 

We hear that Commodore <Aulick is 
soon expected in the large steam frigate 
Susquehannah, and it is rumored that he 
has instructions from the President to 
visit Japan with a considerable fleet. As 
the Japanese islands are situated upon the 
great highway between Shanghai and 


California, it appears to be right that the | 
Government of the United States should | 


demand from the authorities a clear un- 
derstanding as tothe manner in which 
our ships shall be received, which may be 
driven by stress of weather or otherwise, 
to seek a harbor on their shores. The 
success of an expedition to Japan, with 
this object, will depend altogether upon 
the tact and firmness of the commander. 

The Chinese are going over in large 
numbers to California, but nearly all of 
them with the intention of returning as 
soon as they have obtained a moderate 
competency. They do not like the idea 
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The Chinese are | 


| of being buried in a strange land. They 
| must not be considered as emigrants, who 
intend to settle and become citizens of the 
new world, but merely as hired laborers 
and adventurers. 
The trade between China and Califor- 
nia is becoming quite valuable. 
—toemee 


NAUVOO. 





| 


This city of the Mormons, once held 
20,000 inhabitants ; now there are about 
2,000. One half of the houses the Mor- 

mons left, have been removed or pulled 
| i, and the other half are tenantless. 
| Each lot contained an acre. In walking 
| through its deserted streets, I started sev- 
}eral quails, in the midst of the once 
| populous city. The mansion of Joe Smith 
| is kept by Ais wife, once his widow, but 
| now again a wife—of another and a live 
man——as a tavern. Between thismansion 
|and the river are the remains of the 
| famous hotel, which was abandoned after 
(its walls had reached the second story. 
The walls are of fine pressed brick, with 
marble door-sills and caps. Joe’s store- 
house is also standing. The Masonic 
Hall is a line brick building, three stories 
high. I am told that all the Mormons 
were masons. Their lodge was underthe 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of the 
State of Illinois. Smith, I am told, initi- 
ated some of the ‘mothers in church,’’ 
when the charter was taken from them, 
and the Lodge closed. The front wall, 
| and the one next to it, which formed the 
vistibule, are all that is left standing of 
the achievement of fanaticism, called ‘‘the 
Temple,”’ which, as the inscription on a 
large stone, worked in the inner wall, 
informs the visitor, ts 


‘“<Tue Hovse or THE Lorp, 

BUILT BY 
| The Church of Jesus Christ, of Latler Day Saints, 
COMMENCED APRIL 6TH, 1841.”’ 


A company of French Socialists have 
purchased a portion of the property—the 
site and the ruins of the temple included. 
They number about four hundred. While 
I was viewing the temple, they all came 
out of their boarding house from dinner. 
Their foreign aspect and clothing, as they 
grouped about the stones of the temple to 
smoke their pipes and talk—porbably of 
la belle France, made me almost fancy I 
was viewing a ruin in an older country. 








—_J - - A ft oe 





‘The group were gesticulating and laugh- 
ing over the face of one of the ornaments 
which decorated each column, which I 
cannot describe better than by referring 
the reader to the picture of a full moon, 
which usually ornaments the cover of a 
Dutch almanac.—Madison Courier. 

—3 +> 


WONDERFUL WORKS AND WORKERS. 





We suppose most of our school-going 
readers know what is the meaning of that 
very hard and long word, animalcules, 
It means animals so little as not to beseen 
without a magnifying glass, and the word 
infuseria, means such tribes of those little 
creatures as are found in liquids. We 
want to give our young friends some idea 
of the number of these unseen tribes of 
living beings, and we know not how to do 
it better than by describing what they do. 
There are beds or mines of chalk in Eng- 
land, (over which the writer of this article 
has often past, ) which are many hundred 
feet thick, and many miles in extent. 
Whence came they and who brought them 
there ? There is no voice to reply, but 
the microscope tells us that they are all 
made up of the dead bodies of countless 
millions of animalcules! It is estimated 
that ten millions of their bodies would 
occupy but one cubic inch. 

There is a species of polishing slate, a 
cubic inch of which is estimated to be the 
tomb of forty thousand millions of these 
little creatures. 

“The Great Pyramid of Egypt has 
been looked upon by men as a miracle of 
human power and skill; yet every stone 
in its composition is a far greater wonder, 
for the lime stone of which this vast struc- 
ture is built was erected long ago by an 
army of humble animalcules more numer- 
ous than all the hosts of a thousand Pha- 
raohs. It has been finely said by Young, 

‘Where is the dust that has not been alive ?’ 
though perhaps he little knew the wide 
application of the truth he was speaking.”’ 

The coral builders form a tribe by them- 
selves, and of their remarkable produc- 
tions we have accounts which are undoubt- 
edly true. 

“Captain Flinders, (an English ship 
master, ) describes a coral reef on the east 
coast of New Holland which is 1000 miles 
long. In one part it is unbroken for a 
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distance of 350 miles. Enormous masses 
of this structure also brave the fury of 
the wide spread waters of the Pacific. 
These groups are from 1100 to 1200 miles 
long, by 300 to 400 in breadth. The 
following extract from that most highly 
interesting work, ‘‘ Darwin’s Journal,” 
will convey a good idea of the extent of 
these labors in one spot—we mean Keel- 
ing island, which is an entire mass of 
coral :-—‘ Such formations rank high 
amongst the wonderful objects of this 
world. Captain Fitzroy found no bottom 
with a line 7200 feet long, at a distance 
of only 2200 yards from the shore. Hence 
this island forms a lofty submarine moun- 
tain, with sides steeper even than the most 
abrupt voleanic cone. The saucer-shaped 
smmit is ten miles across; and every 
single atom, from the least particle to the 
largest fragment of rock in this great hill 
—which however is sma]’. compared with 
very many other lagor.1 islands—bears 
the stamp of having been subject to orga- 
nic arrangement. We feel surprised,’ he 
adds, ‘when travellers tell us of the vast 
dimensions of the Pyramids and other 
great ruins ; but how utterly insignificant 
are the greatest of them when compared 
to these mountains of stone accumulated 
by the agency of various minute and ten- 
der animals.”’ 
eh 9 0 oe 

COLUMBIA. 


On thy shores, O! Columbia, exulting I stand, 
The stronghold that freedom has reared ! 
Where the tongues may be buld, and where hearts 
may expand : 
Where no tyrant’s oppression is feared ! 
Thy children are free as thine own mountain 
blast ! 
Their allegiance no fetters can bind ! 
To no throne, to no altar their homage is cast !— 
They adore but the monarch of mind ! 


Young Giant of Nations! thy sinews are strong, 
With the toil of a vigorous youth. 

Thy life-blood is labor !—no titles belong 
To republican virtue and truth. 

Thy lords are ennobled by works and not birth ; 
For Poverty here is no stain. 

Thy orders of knighthood ure honor and worth ! 
Thy serfs are the vicious and vain ! 


Fair land! like the sweep of thine own eagle’s- 
wing, 
Has thy power spread, mighty and wide ! 
Thy glory and grandeur the poet shall sing, 
When old empires have fall’n in their pride. 
May the stars of thy banner give radiant light, 
Wherever thy children shall roam ! 
From all dark mental deserts to banish the night, 
And to cheer peaceful plenty at home! 








92 
METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





In point of design and arrangement, of 
the many groups of buildings in Broad- 
way, assuming the appearance of a single 
house, this is the most extensive. The 
front on Broadway is three hundred and | 
sixty-six feet, and that on Prince street | 
two hundred and ten feet, with its return 
on Crosby street. The spirited investor, 
Mr. P.S Vanrensselaer, has evinced much 
skill and energy in the erection of such a 
costly structure. The facade on Broad- 
way may be said to be divided into three, 
the centre being the principal entrance to 
the hotel. 

Entering the building on Broadway, to 
the left is the gentlemen’s reception par- 
lor, 24 feet wide and 60 feet long, at the 
end of which is the office. 





This room is 
well lighted by two handsome windows on | 
Broadway, and three in the rear; the 
floor is laid with white marble tiles. Its 
panneled walls and painted ceiling add 
much to the effect of this room. On the 
right is the ladies’ reception parlor, which 
is replete with the requirements necessary 
in order to allow ladies to arrange their | 
dress after the fatigue of long travel. | 
Both of these parlors have their separate | 
entrances from the large vestibule or hall, 
from which starts the grand stairease. 

The public parlors on this floor are four, 
connected so as to be used in conjunction 
or separately. They are very spacious, 
and are to be fitted up in a style of costly 
magnificence, with painted ceilings, rich 
hangings and draperies. 

The remaining portion of this story, 
which is very considerable, is beautifully 
arranged in suites of rooms, so that one 
family may occupy two or three parlors, 
and as many bedrooms. with bath rooms, 
wash basins, ete., forming a beautiful 
combination, together with simplicity of 
taste and novel decorations. 

The arrangement of the fourth and fifth 
stories, as to parlors and bedrooms, &c., 
are much the same as those we have men- | 
tioned. From these may be seen the 
North River, Jersey City, Hoboken, &e. 

The upper story is most comfortably 
arranged for bedrooms. The means of 
ingress and egress in this house are most 
complete. There are five staircases com- 
municating with the street—three on 
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Broadway, and two on Prince street. 
The stairs next Broadway, in Prince st., 
which are called the ladies’ private en- 
trance stairs, not anything inferior te the 
grand stairs in Broadway. 

We now descend to the basement, a 
most important department, the kitchen— 
the ranges ; both meat and vegetables, 
are very extensive—the whole of the 
arrangements in connection with this de- 
partment are not wanting in anything, 
which the public will have the means of 
testing on the first of June next, when the 
Metropolitan will be open for their reception 

The Lexanps, who are the lessees, have 
contracted with J. W. Southack and B. 
Newhouse, of New York, for $50,000 
worth of Cabinet furniture. All the parlor 
furniture will be of rosewood, covered 
with brocatelle, and superbly carved.— 
There have been ordered of Mellen & Co., 
$12,000 worth of bedding. Messrs. Wo- 
ram and Houghwort are engaged in 
manufacturing cut glass, of a new and 


| elegant pattern, to the value of $3,000, 


and are importing $4,000 worth of china 
ware for the same establishment. The 
** Metropolitan’ cost half a million of 
dollars for the building alone ; and the 
cost of furnishing it will- be about $100,- 
000. Its front on Broadway, is 526 feet. 
Take it all in all, therefore, N. York may 
challenge the world to excel her in Hotels. 
Ae” A coal mine has been discovered 
in Kentucky, which appears to be inex- 
haustible. The coal burns like gas, im- 
parting great heat. It will as readily 
ignite as a candle, and the steamboat men 
use it for torches instead of pine knots. 
Its quality is supposed to be far superior 
to the undiscovered coal mines of Japan, 
in search of which the administration has 

sent a large naval force. 
RR ee 

MUSIC, 


Music is glorious! whether heard afar 


In the loud thunder of Niagara’s roar, 
Or “ voice of many waters” on the shore 
Of ocean gray ; or fancied in each star, 
The “ music of the spheres,,’ without a jar 
Of sound or motion, as they “sing and shine,” 
Or heard in zephyrs sighing through the wind, 
On some wild arbor in the “desert ai:’’ 
Or in the murmur of the streamlet fair,—- 
It has the power to soften and control 
The deep and swaying passions of the soul : 
To cheerand gladden, or } eta with care ; 
To sooth, enliven, strengthen and refine— 
Its mission is for good ; its origin divine. 























Scientific. 


ATTENUATION OF MATTER. 
ITS PREPARATION FOR THE SUPPORT OF VEG- 
ETABLE AND ANIMAL LIFE. 


PROF. BRAINERD. 





BY 


We are taught, in the books, that 
Magnitude is one of the properties of mat- 
ter, but it may be truly said that in nature, 
nothing is great or small except by com- 
parison. There is nothing in the term 
cubic yard or cubic foot, that conveys to 
the mind any definite idea of magnitude, 
except by a comparison between the ob- 
ject, and some arbitrary standard of meas- 
ure, with which we are familiar. 

And thus it is in the two organic king- 
doms of Nature. All bodies of which the 
human sense can take cognizance, are 
made up of particles of matter, united 
according to natural law. We can form 
no idea of the size of these ultimate atoms, 
as even mechanical division places the 
particles far beyond the closest scrutiny 
of our most perfect optical instruments. 

But chemical action, as exhibited in 
the separation of particles of matter, far 
outstrips mechanical division ; but there is 
still another power of greater potency than 
either mechanical or chemical, and that is 
the organic. 

Matter is presented to us in a great 
variety of forms; these, however, may 
be grouped under three grand divisions, 
commonly called the three kingdoms of 
Nature ; the Jnorganic, the Vegetable, and 
the Animal. The vegetable derives its 
support entirely from the inorganic, the 
animal feeds upon the vegetable, either 
directly, or by devourin 
bodies. 

The Mineral (inorganic) Kingdom af- 
fords no material, except through the 
Vegetable, sufficiently attenuated to sup- 
port animal life, even in its lowest form. 
Mineral substances, by the process of 


g other animal 
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carried to an 
| almost inconceivable degree of attenuation, 
| but will, nevertheless, fall short of the 
| mark, and cannot support animal life. 








chemical action, can be 


Let us trace for a moment, the changes 
that occur in inorganic matter, in its pre- 
paration to sustain animal life. By chem- 
ical action or decomposition, Iron, Lime, 
Silex, Carbon, and various other minerals, 
are reduced to a state of solution, so that a 
single drop will impart its properties to 
every drop in thousands of gallons of 
water, and is thus prepared to enter into 
new combinations, forming food for the 
support of vegetable life. Under this new 
influence, the attenuation of matter is car- 
ried forward through another scale, and 
is fitted to support the animal economy. 

We have, therefore, corresponding with 
the three Kingdoms in Nature, three con- 
ditions of matter, or rather, matter in three 
different degrees of attenuation, each 
occupying its appropriate sphere in the 
work of organization. 

It is only by a careful study of the laws 
of nature, that we can form any adequate 
conception of the subtlety of matter, and 
no intelligent man can enter seriously upon 


an 





these investigations, without becoming 
convinced that the work of creation is most 
wonderful and sublime. 

We view with wonder the huge animals 
which inhabit some portions of the globe, 
or those which dwell in the depths of the 
ocean, and admire the wisdom which has 
given them a bein 


’ 


o 
fe] 


but we forget, in our 
contemplation of the great, that there is 
a world of wonder, even in a grain of sand. 

Animaleules have been discovered, 
whose magnitude is such that a million of 
them do not exceed the bulk of a grain of 
sand, and yet each of these creatures is 
composed of members as curiously organ- 
ized as those of larger species ; have life 
and voluntary motion, and are endowed 
with sense and instinct. 


They use food 
and drink, from which they derive nour- 
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ishment, and aretherefore furnished with 
the organs of digestion. They have 
members of locomotion, and are observed 
to move with astonishing rapidity in the 
liquids in which they exist. They seem 
to be guided in their motions by instinct, 
or choice, or direction, to an end, and 
appear to be susceptible to the same ap- 
petites, and subject to the same passions, 
as those / a higher order. Some of them 
are so minute, that forty thousand million 
occupy a space of only a cubic inch. 
Enrenserc has demonstrated the ex- 
istence of monads which do not exceed 
the twenty-four thousandth part of an 
inch in length, six thousand of which 
would only equal the diameter of a single 
globule of human blood, and those so 
thickly crowded in fluid as to leave inter- 
vals not greater than their own diameter. 
Hence he computes that a single drop of 
water may include a number of these 
infusoria nearly or quite equal to the 
number of human beings upon the globe. 
We cannot at this time enter into a 
particular description of animalcules. We 
give, however, for the benefit of our young 
readers, an engraving or two, of some of 
the most common Infusoria, very highly 
magnified, called Rotifer, or wheel anim- 
alcules, of which there are several species. 
They are called Infusoria, because they 





Inrusor1A Hicuity Macniriep, 
are generally found in an infusion of veg- 
etables, or in stagnant waters. The 
number of the Infusoria is very great, 
embracing a large group of Families, 
Genera and species. They vary in size, 
from those which can be barely discerned 
with the unassisted eye, to those requiring 
the highest magnifying power of the best 
Microscopes ; and, as far as former expe- 
rience has shown, aninerease of optical 
power would reveal others, still too mi- 





nute to be observed with the best optical 
instruments now in use. 


———_—~+ ae 
GUTTA PERCHA. 

Previous to the year 1844, this article 
was almost, if not entirely unknown to 
commerce. Its recent employment in the 
arts, its great value in scientific experi- 
ments, and the ease with which it can be 
formed into a great variety of surgical 
instruments, and other similar apparatus, 
together with its power to resist the action 
of the most powerful acids and other 
decomposing agencies, demand for ita 
passing notice, as to its nature, the source 
from which derived, the mode of collect- 
ing, and the origin of its name. 

Gutta Percha (pronounced gut-ta pur- 
ka,) is obtained from the milky juice of a 
tree, belonging to the natural order of 
plants, called Sapotacee, trees or shrubs 
which usually secrete a milky fluid. The 
Fiscus Elastica, or gum elastic tree, (India 
Rubber) belongs to this family. 

The attention of the civilized world was 
first called to this remarkable product of 
nature, by Dr. MoytGomery, a surgeon of 
the British colony at Singapore. He had 
observed its use in the manufacture of the 
handles of tools, among the wood-cutters 
belonging to the colony, and as a reward 
for introducing itinto England, he received 
a gold medal from the Royal Society. 
Since that period, its admirable properties 
have been more fully discovered, and it is 
now rapidly and extensively coming into 
use, in the manufacture of various articles, 
giving employment to thousands, both in 
Europe and America. The quantity ex- 
ported from the East Indies, up to the 
present time, (twelve years, ) amounts to 
sixty-six millions of pounds. 

The appearance of Gutta Percha, in its 
crude state, as found in commerce, is of a 
brown color, slightly elastic, somewhat 
porous, and exceedingly tough and hard. 








It resists the action of the most powerful | 
chemical agents, being totally insoluble | 
in acids or alkalies, and is entirely insen- 
sible to the action of the most corroding 
gases. It becomes, however, very much 
softened by heat, and in hot water can be 
moulded into any form, or several pieces 
may be united together into one mass. 

The trees from which this gum is ob- 
tained, usually attain the height of 60 or 
70 feet, and are from two to three feet in 
diameter. There are several species, 
that yield a sweet and wholesome fruit, 
which is used by the natives for food, such 
as the Sapodilla plumb, the Marmalade, 
the Star apple, &c. Some of the species 
produce large seeds, which yield a bland 
fixed oil, which is sometimes thick like 
butter, as the chee of India, or shea (Af- 
rican butter tree,) described by Mungo 
Park, and which is also used as an article 
of food, for the manufacture of soap, and 
in the preparation of medicine. 

The mode by which the natives obtain 
the gutta percha, is as follows: The full 
grown trees are cut down, and rings cut 
around the trunk, through the bark, 
about twelve or sixteen inches apart. The 
milky juice or sap exudes at these incis- 
ions, and is collected in cocoa-nut shells, 
placed under the body of the fallen tree. 
From these the sap is gathered and 
reduced to the condition of the 
article of commerce, by evaporation. 


crude 


It may be proper, here to observe, that 
this method of collecting the gum, if per- 
severed in for a few more years, will 
destroy the source from which this valua- 
ble article is now obtained. Present yain 
is too often the motto of commercial men, 
and throughout the range of civilization, 
we find this destructive policy prevailing to 
an alarming extent, especially in the need- 
less destruction of our native American 
forests, a waste which is wholly useless 
and wanton, but one which future genera- 
tions will feel. 
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The name, Gutta Percha, is so unique 
in its character, that the origin of the term 
may not be uninteresting to the general 
reader. For this explanation of the term, 
we are indebted to ‘‘ Quekett’s Histology of 
Vegetables.’’ On referring to the map of 
Asia, we observe that the Island of Suma- 
tra presents a ragged outline. The Malay 
Pulo Percha, 
‘“‘pulo” signifying “island,” and ‘‘per- 
” «ragged. Gutta” is the Malay 
name for gum, hence this substance re- 


name for this Island is 
eha, 


ceived the name of “ Gutta pulo Percha,”’ 
or gum from the ragged Island, from 
whence it was first derived as an article 
It has, however, become 
the custom of late years, to omit the word 
‘‘pulo,”’ andhence thename Gutta Percha. 
=o oe 
THE DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


of commerce. 


The abundant element and powerful 
agent already referred to is called oxygen. 
Combined with nitrogen it forms air; with 
hydrogen water ; with hydrogen and car- 
bon, vegetables ; with hydrogen, carbon, 
and nitrogen, animal matter; with the 
metals it forms ores, rocks, and soils. 

Oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, 
and the metals are the ‘‘ Alphabet.”’ This 
alphabet is so simple that a little child 
might learn it a hundred times while he 
could learn the alphabet of books onee-. 
It is so delightful as to be sought for and 
used by every young mind as the richest 
of all amusements. Itis so boundless in 
extent, so infinite in its combinations, so 
illimitable in its uses, so transcendent and 
glorious in its beauty and majesty, so as to 
put at defiance and render hopeless any 
attempt at a full comprehension of it by 
the most powerful intellect in any created 
being. The expansion and vastness of 
created things so entirely outstrip their 
exploration and development as to present 
an ample and rich field of labor and of 
progress for all hands, intellects, and souls, 
constantly engaged to their utmost capa- 
city, for a century to come, and then leave 
untouched the great part of the wonders of 
this wonderful world. The perfections 
and the glory of the Creator, and the 
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elevation, dignity, ond happiness of his! 
Morat Creation will then only be seen 
by some slight glimpses of what they may 
be. 

The same Great Creator and Architect 
of this vast universe, who formed the hea- 
vens and the earth of a few simple ele- 
ments, also placed in the human soul an 
eager and insatiable desire to know and to 
use these elements in accordance with the 
designs of the author, both of inanimate 
things aud of the living and deathless soul. 
To check these desires is at once to do 
violence to the very nature of our being, 
and to frustrate the great and holy purpo- 
ses of Him who made all things “ very 
good.” 

- The true democracy of science is to 
render a knowledge of the elements and 
uses of created things as wide spread 
the things themselves ; at least co-exten- 
sive with human existence. Permitting 
and aiding young spirits toact in obedience 
to those eager desires, those reaching and 
lofty aspirations so deeply implanted by a 
bountiful Creator, who would render famil- 
iar and extensive their acquaintance with 
the different departments of the vast store- 
house of riches given to them to keep and 
to use. 

Who can doubt that if the elements of 
ereated things, with their endless combi- 
nations, their illimitable uses, and their 
surpassing beauty, richness, and glory, 
were made the subjects and objects of 
early instruction, language to express them, 
both spoken and written, would come of 
course! It could hardly be avoided. If 
it were not provided otherwise, it would be 
created as it should be needed. Language 
always is created as occasion calls for it, 
both by children of a larger and of a smal- 
Jer growth. Hence this endless prating of 
unmeaning phrases from books ‘ to learn 
to read’”’ is not only useless, but does vio- 
lence to the very nature of the human soul, 
and often defeats and perverts the glorious 
purposes of God—changes his very best 
works into the very worst. 

ee 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


THEIR ORIGIN. 


The common bitter and astringent Crab 
is the parent of all apples, and by cultiva- 
tion, seeding, improvements, grafting, and 


proved, and the qualities of these impro- 
ved apples increased. 

The seeds of garden fruits are more 
likely to produce good sorts than orchard 
seeding, —c ultivation in all cases impro- 
ving quality. 

The peach, originally, was a poisonous 
almond. Its fleshy parts were then used 
to poison arrows, and it was for this pur- 
pose introduced into Persia; the trans- 
planting and cultivation, however, not 
only removed its poisonous qualities, but 
produced the delicious fruit we now enjoy. 
The Nectarine and Apricot are natural 
hybridations between the peach and the 
plum. 

The Cherry was originally a berry-like 
fruit, and cultivation has given each berry 
a separate stem and improved its quality ; 
the common muzzard is the original of 
most of the present kinds of cherrys. 

The common wild pear is even inferior 
to the choke pear ; but still by cultivation, 
it has come to rank among our finest 
fruits. The Cabbage originally came from 
Germany, and is nothing more than com- 
mon sea kale. Its cultivation has produ- 
ced the present cabbage, and its different 
acclimatings, the different kinds ; while its 
hybridation with similar plants has produ- 
ced the Cauli-flower. 

The Cooly Rauber, or Cabbage Turnip, 
is a hybridation between the cabbage and 
turnip, and has lately been introduced into 
America. The Brassica Napus, Esculenta 
Navet, and other similar vegetables, have 
been produced by similar means. 

Celery, although so tender and fine 
flavored, is the same plant as the wild 
celery on the borders of the rivers empty- 
ing into the Chesepeake Bay, and is the 
natural food of the canvass back ducks. 

The original potato, which is not an 
edible vegetable, is a native of Central 
America, and requires three years cultiva- 
tion before it is fit for use—first introduced 
into England by Sir Walter Raleigh. 


2 
DIVINE SYMPATHIES 
And it may be that aught that lends 
The soul an upward impulse here, 
With a diviner radience blends, 
To greet us in a nobler aphere. 


Thro’ groves where lightning never fell, 
The humble flowers of earth may twine, 
And simple draughts from childhood’s well, 

Blend with the angel-tasted wine, 





lastly by hybridation, its quality has im- 


{ Whittier. 
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Miscellaneous. 


ANTS OF THE WEST INDIES. 

There are several families which chiefly 
attach themselves to particular plants, and 
seem to feed on the minute creatures which 
are found on the leaves and branches. 
Some swarm very much among the sugar- 
cane, and are said to be so far beneficial, 
as to defend that valuable plant from the 
destructive inroads of the rats ; but others 
have been known to come down in such 
numbers from the woods and the moun- 
tains, as to do great injury. This wasthe 
case in the island of Grenada, about 1777, 
when they descended from the hills in 
such numbers, that several parts of the 
country were literally covered by them. 
Neither fire nor water could stop their 
progress ; for they were so swept onward 
by their living tide of numbers, as to 
extinguish the fires which were kindled to 
impede their course ; and they so rushed 
into the streams of water, that those which 
were drowned constituteda floating cause- 
way for the great body of their invading 
army to pass over. Rats, mice, serpents, 
and every kind of reptiles were destroyed 
in their course ; and at length they beset 
the growing canes, and rendered it neces- 
sary for the standing crop to be burned 
down—as the only apparent means of 
clearmg them from the country. Their 
ravages, at last, were effectually checked, 
in the course of a kind providence, by the 
welcome fall of a succession of heavy 
rains. 

This was an extraordinary case in the 
West India Islands ; but along the north- 
ern shores of South America, from Suri- 
nam to Honduras, and occasionally make 
similar incursions from the interior. There 
they are gladly hailed by the inhabitants, 
who throw open their houses for their free 
ingress ; as on such visits they destroy 
rats, scorpions, cockroaches, serpents, and 
all other reptiles, and then retire from the 
coast. 

The remarkable instincts of these min- 
ute creatures most wonderfully display the 
wisdom of God. We are accustomed to 
view him as soaring far beyond the flights 
of thought, when we contemplate “his 
power in the planetary world ; but when 
we see him controling the inconceivably 
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small movements of animal life, by these 
unerring laws of instinct, we behold both 
his goodness and wisdom. Let us look 
at an ant’s nest, and what wonders do we 
discover !—its formation—the busy life it 
displays,—the division of labor, the order, 
the fixed laws, and activity with which 
the different classes of workmen carry on 
their operations, and the seeming fore- 
thought, design and intelligence which 
directs all the movements. 

It is said that, in part of the kingdom 
of Siam, which lies open to great inunda- 
tions, all the ants make their settlements 
on trees; no ant’s nest are to be seen 
anywhere else. Whereas, in our country, 
the ground is their only habitation. 

Mr. Kirby relates a singular anecdote 
of some of the black ants of India, ‘‘whick 
had been prevented for some time from 
vetting to some sweetmeats, by having the 
legs of the table immersed in basins filled 
with water, and, besides, painted with 
turpentine. After a time, however, the 
ants again -reached the sweetmeats ; and, 
it was found that they did so by letting 
themselves drop from the wall above the 
table upon the cloth which covered it.”’ 

———— ee 
WHY MAN'S LIFE IS 80 SOON WASTED. 

It has been frequently remarked that 
the Americans live very fast—that they 
force themselves into a premature old age. 
This, no doubt is so. The intensity of 
human energy is strung up to its highest 
point, and kept there until the system 
cracks under the strain. The St. Louis 
Union throws together a few reflections on 
this subject which are not inappropriate 
in any latitude : 

‘« But we believe that the chief cause of 
brevity of human life in cities, especially 
in large and thriving commercial or man- 
ufacturing emporiums, is the perpetual 
tension of mind, relaxed only at rare inter- 
| vals, which seems to be in many cases 
| necessary, and in almost all cases the rule. 
| The enthusiasm of speculation alternates 
| with the wearing and coroding solicitudes 
jand anxiety which it begets. Success 
| tempts to new and more hazardous enter- 

prises which absorb every thought and 
| monopolize every faculty of the mind.— 
The vortex of commerce never ceases the 
roar of its agitated waters. Sleep which 
brings sweet refreshment, and oblivion of 
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the vexatious world—the Sabbath which 
reinvigorates the tired farmer with its 
unbroken quietude and its holy silence— 
brings little relief to the man of business. 


The distant murmurings of the world of 


unrest which he inhabits, penetrate to the 
curtained chambers of the soul in the hour 
of midnight repose, and awaken the wea- 
ried brain into new activity. The price 
current and the ledger intrude their un- 
bidden images and ghosts upon scenes and 
engagements the mosi sacred and awful. 
There are no holy communings with na- 
ture. Every affection of the heart, every 
effort of the scheming intellect, every 
aspiration of the undying soul, are offered 
as an oblation and a sacrifice to mammon. 
And while this is true of the merchant 
prince, the toiling artisan, the confided 
employee, the diligent laborer, who in a 
different state of society would not be 
debarred from innocent relaxation, even 
on days consecrated to God, are forbidden 
by a traditional and inflexible prejudice to 
breathe on Sunday the exhilerating and 
new creating air of heaven, to play and 
sport amid the beauties of nature, and 
draw health and life from the bounties 
and blessings of Providence. The conse- 
quence is too often that they yield to that 
prejudice so far as it forbids things lawful 
and sinless, only to plunge into those 
which are destructive to body and soul. 
Ages ago the poor, under a pleasing fig- 
ure, declared neque semper arcum tendit 
Apollo; the part of true wisdom is never 
to strain the requirements of a strict life 
to impracticable limits. Would that our 
cities, like those of Europe, contained each 
their rus in urbe; their spacious and beau- 
tiful parks and rural promenades, where 
rich and poor alike together might be per- 
mitted, by public opinion, to devote a part 
of the day of repose and worship to recruit- 
ing the vigor of bodies and mindsexhausted 
by a week’s unceasing occupation. 
a 0 8 
THE FROZEN DEAD. 
The scene of the greatest interest at the 
Hespic of the grand St. Bernard—a sol- 
emn, extraordinary interest indeed—is 
that of the morgue, or building where the 
dead bodies of travelers are deposited. 
There they are some of them as when the 
instruments of frost and snow stiffened 
and embalmed them for ages. 
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is thick with nameless skulls and bones, 
and human dust heaped in confusion. But 
around the walls are groups of poor suf- 
ferers in the very position in which they 
were found, as rigid as marble, and in 
this air, by the preserving elements of an 
eternal frost, almost as uncrumbling.— 
There is a mother and her child, a most 
affecting image of suffering and love. The 
face of the little one remains pressed in its 
mother’s bosom, only the back part of the 
skull being visible, the body enfolded in 
her careful arms; careful in vain, to shield 
her offspring from the elemental wrath of 
the tempest. The snow fell fast and thick, 
and the hurricane wound them both up in 
one white shroud, and buried them. 
There is also a tall, strong man, standing 
alone, the face dried and black, but the 
white unbroken teeth, firmly set and 
closed, grinning from the fleshless jaws— 
it is a most awful spectacle. The face 
seems to look at you, from the recesses of 
the sepulchre, as if it would tell you the 
story of a death struggle in the storm. 
There are other groups more indistinct, 
but these two are never to be forgotten ; 
and the whole of these dried and frozen 
remnants of humanity, are a terrific de- 
monstration of the fearfulness of this 
mountain pass, when the elements, let 
loose in fury, encounter the unhappy trav- 
eler. You look at all this through the 
grated window. There is just enough 
light to make it solemnly and distinctly 
visible, and to read in it a powerful re cord 
of mental and physical agony, and of ma- 
ternal love in death. That little child 
hiding in its mother’s bosom, and both 
frozen to death!—one can never forget 
the group, nor the memento mori, nor the 
token of deathless love.-—Dr. Cheever’s 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim. 
a 
FACTS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 

A man is taller in the morning than a 
night, to the extent of half an inch, owing 
to the relaxation of the cartilages. The 
human brain is the 28th part of the body ; 
but in the horse, only the 400th. Ten 
days per annum is the average sickness of 
human life. About the age of 30, the 
lean man generally becomes fatter, and 
the fat man leaner. Ritcher enumerates 
600 distinct species of diseases of the eye. 


The floor | The pulse of children is 180 in a minute ; 
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at puberty it is 80; and at 60, it is only 
60. Dr. Letsom ascribed health and 
wealth to water; and all diseases and 
crimes to the use of spirits. Elephants 
are said to live 200, 300, and even 400 | 
years. Bats, in India, are called flying 
foxes, and measure three or four feet from 
tip to tip of their wings. Sheep, in wild 
pastures, practice self-defence by anarray, 
in which rams stand foremost, in concert 
with ewes and lambs in the centre of a 
hollow square. Three Hudson’s Bay 
dogs draw a sledge, loaded with 300 Ibs., 
fifteen miles in a day. A single house-fly 
produces in one season, 20,080,326 eggs. 
The flea, grasshopper and locust, jump 
200 times their own length; equal to a 
quarter of a mile for a man. 
+ 0. 


KOSSUTH IN FANUEIL HALL. 


Kossuth’s Farewell Speech in the ‘old 
cradle of liberty,”’ last week, was one of | 
the happiest efforts of that truly eloquent | 
orator. He gave a graphic and interesting | 
picture of European politics. He made 
the following allusions to himself and the 
great object of his future. His references 
to himself and the patriots of Italy, is as 
important as it is significant. 

Do you now understand, said he, by 
what motive I say that, once at home— 
once our struggle engaged, I do not want | 
your material aid, and neither wish nor 
would aecept all your millions—but that I 
want your material aid to get home, and 
to get home in such a way as will inspire 
confidence in my people, by seeing me 
bring home the only thing they have not | 
—arms ! 

But I am asked, where will I land ? | 
That, of course, I will not say, perhaps 
directly at Vienna, like a Montgolfier, in a | 
balloon, (laughter and applause, ) but one 
thing I may say, because that is no secret | 
—remember that all Italy has the same 
enemy which Hungary has—that Italy is 
the left wing of that enemy of which Hun- 
gary is the right wing—and that in Italy | 
10,000 Hungarian soldiers (applause) | 
exist, as also, in general, in the Austrian 
army, 160,000 (applause) Hungarians | 
exist. More I can, but will not say upon | 
the subject. (applause. ) 

Some take me here for a visionary. | 
Curious, indeed, if that man who, a poor 
son of the people, has abolished an aris- | 
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tocracy of a thousand years old, created a 
treasury of millions out of nothing, and 
directed the revolution so as to fix the 
attention of the world upon Hungary, and 
has beaten the old, well provided power of 
Austria, and crushed its future by his 
very fall, and forsaken, abandoned, alone, 
sustained a struggle against two empires, 
and made himself in his very exile, feared 
by Czars and Emperors, and trusted by 
foreign as well as his own—if that man be 
a visionary, then for so much pride I may 
be excused, that I would stand face to 
face into the eyes of a practical man on 
earth. (Cheers and prolonged applause. ) 
————_<= aoa" 


THE NEW FOUND LAKE IN MINNESOTA. 


A lake of considerable size has recently 
been discovered within fifteen or twenty 
miles of St. Anthony. Several editors 
have doubted the existence of it. The 
proof below should satisfy them. Except 
that the general appearance of the country 
is known, and the more marked characte- 
ristics reported by explorers and trappers 
and the native Indians, the whole territory 
of country west of the Mississippi, and 
north of the northern line of Iowa, stretch- 
ing back to the Rocky Mountains, is almost 
terra incognita—an undiscovered country. 
There may be lakes fifty miles across, 
large rivers, ranges of high hills, extensive 
elevated plateaus, and a thousand topo- 
graphical and geographical features and 
curiosities unknown to the white man, in 
this great wild Indian country. The St. 
Anthony Fxpress gives a circumstantial 
account of the discovery, which we ap- 
end : 

Calvin A. Tuttle and John H. Stevens, 
two of the oldest and most reliable settlers 
in Minnesota, together with several others, 
including the writer hereof, spent some 
two weeks ago, three days in the explora- 
tion of thislake. They found it to be 36 
or 40 miles in length, and full 15 miles in 
width, containing an area of 450 square 
miles. They also found numerous islands 
in this lake, many of which they visited, 
and one in particular, that will be found on 
survey, to measure full three thousand 
acres. The explorers, furthermore, found 
the lake to contain an innumerable multi- 
tude of fish, and to be the resort of myri- 


| ads of wild fowl, countless as the sands 


upon the seashore. They found more> 
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over, asple ndid belt of timber skirting the 
borders of the lake, to the width of 3 to 5 
miles, rich in every variety of hard wood. 
—St. Louis Intelligencer. 
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GOLD PENS 








Few persons, probably, are conversant | 
with the extent to which this useful article | 


has been introduced, or the present cap- 
ital invested in its manufacture. 

The first gold pen was made in 1836, 
the use of the metal for this purpose hav- 
ing been suggested to Mr. Brown of New 
York, by a clergyman. 
ceeded in the business by Bagley and 
others, and a capital of $80,000 is now 
employed by Bagley in the manufacture ; 
$75,000 worth per annum has been sold 
by one house in New York, of this article. 

In the manufacture of pens, the gold is 
first rolled out into ribands, and then cut 
with a die to the proper shape, the points 
put on, and ground down to the required 
nib. The points are composed of irridium, 
a new metal formed with platinum, and 
costing from $7 to $55 per ounce. It is 
estimated, that at least 1,000,000 of gold 
gens, per annum, are made in this coun- 
try ; 
gold are used up every year in this small 
article! Who would have thought it! 
Yet such is the fact. The demand for the 
article is enormous, and it is now difficult 
to find a person who writes at all, unpro- 
vided with this most economical of pens. 
Nor is the use confined to our own land, 
but large quantities are exported to Eu- 
rope. One invoice, of 1,000 gross, has 
been sent to England, where they sell for 
a guinea ($5) a piece. 

a 

MORAL COURAGE IN EVERY-DAY LIFE. 

Have the courage to discharge a debt 
while you have the money in your pocket. 

Have the courage to speak your mind, 
when it is necessary you should do so, and 
to hold your tongue when it is prudent 
you should do so. 

Have the courage to speak to a friend 
in a “seedy” coat, even though you are 
in company with arich one, and richly 
attired. 

Have the courage to own you are poor, 
and thus disarm poverty of its sharpest 
sting. 


Brown was suc- | 


eight hundred pounds weight of 
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‘Have the courage to ial a will, and a 
just one. 

Have the courage to tell aman why you 
will not lend him your money. 

Have the courage to ‘‘eut”? the most 
agreeable acquaintance you have when 
you are convinced that he lacks principle. 
‘A friend should bear with a friend’s 
infirmities,’’ but not with his vices. 

Have the courage to show your respect 
for honesty, in whatever guise it appears; 
and your contempt for dishonesty and 
duplicity, by whomsoever exhibited. 

Have the courage to wear your old 
clothes until you can pay for new ones. 

Have the courage to obey your Maker, 
at the risk of being ridiculed by man. 

Have the courage to provide an enter- 
tainment for your friends, within your 
means—not beyond. 

Have the courage to take a good paper, 
and to pay for it annually i in advance. 

me ee 


Discovarr IN SuRGERY nail Prussian 
named Aran, is said to have recently 
made a discovery in surgery that is excit- 
ing considerable interest in the scientific 
circles of Berlin. It is the application of 
chlorine to relieve pain. Unlike chloro- 
form, it can be used without danger to the 
patient, and is very effectual in its opera- 
tion. From the account, a small quantity 
of the fluid (from ten to twenty drops) is 
dropped on the part affected, or on a lint 
bandage slightly moistened with water, 
and then applied, and all bound up in oil 
silk and a linen band. After from two to 
ten minutes, the part becomes insensible, 
and the pain is no longer felt, whether it 
be from rheumatic, nervous, or other dis- 
orders. After a time it returns again, but 
usually weaker, and with several applica- 
tions it is often entirely removed. The 
discoverer has presented a memorial on 
the subject to the Academy at Paris. 

—_—__—~. ao 
LOVE. 


Love is the weapon which omnipotence 
reserved to conquer rebel men, when all 
the rest had failed. Reason he answers 
blow for blow; future interest he meets 
with present pleasure ; but love, that sun 
against whose melting beams winter ean- 
not stand, that subduing slumber, which 
wrestles down the giant—there is no hu- 
man being in a million whose clay heart is 
hardened : against love.—Tupper. 
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COLUMBUS AND HIS COMPANIONS 


(SEE ENGRAVING. ) 


It is difficult to form a proper estimate 





of the beautiful engraving that accompa- 
nies this number, as a historical painting, 
without carefully connecting with it in the 
mind the preceding events and present | 
purposes of the remarkable enterprise that | 
had gathered together, in such a place, this 
interesting assemblage. 


The scene is located in one of the islands | 


of the Caribbean Archipelago, and con- 
nected with the second voyage of discov- 
ery of Columbus and his fellow adventu- 
rers. 

Midway in the picture is the rude altar, 
erected for the occasion, with canvass 
covering, reared amidst the surrounding 
shadows of a dense and luxuriant forest ; 
some of the trees, as Columbus describes 
them, like the stately palm, bearing fruit, 
others loaded with most beautiful blos- 
soms, sending forth delightful odors, and 
accompanied by the manifest presence of 
aroma from groves of unknown spices. 
The songs of beautiful and nameless birds, 
stole out without intermission from the 
primitive and enchanting solitudes, whose 
borders they had entered to perform their 
devotions and chant their notes of praise 
in the ears of a new and to them wonder- 
ful world. In front of the altar is the 
priest in his full canonicals in the act of 
performing mass. The fore-ground pre- 
sents the company of navigators, in quest 
of worlds, hid for ages, in the bosom of the 
ocean’s awful solitudes. Columbus is 
kneeling nearest the altar, robed in sear- 
let and wearing all the insignia of vice- 
royalty, with his brave company in the 
rear, richly attired and clad in armor as 
if going forth to battle and conquest in 
some of the more sanguinary realms of the 
god of war. On the right isa company 
of the simple hearted, wondering natives, 
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| gazing with mingie a emotions of stonsh 


= nt and delight both at the spectacle, 


| them august and i imposing, and the aes 
| beings engaged in this mysterious exhi- 
In the distance and also lav- 
is the sea, 


| bition. 
jing the shore they occupied, 


| filled with islands, and rolling her solemn 


| billows on the strand as majestically as if 
| robbed of none of her mysteries, adding 


ba randeur to the scene, and joining as it 
| were in the notes of praise that went up 
| t o heaven. 

| he scene sketched here by the artist, 
| is strikingly illustrative of a marked fea- 
| ture in the character of Columbus. He 
| was a devout religionist, and in all his 
movements, gives constant evidence of 
high devotional purposes, in the great work 
'of solving the mysteries that lay dark 
land fearful on the ocean wastes under 


the setting sun. 


This was strongly exhibited in his inter- 
view with Queen Isabella, after her long 
delayed attention had been given, and 
her patronage won over in behalf of his 
august project. In connection with her 
zealous remarks in referencce to the great 
work it might accomplish, in the spiritual 
welfare of the Grand Khan of Tartary and 
his semi-barbarous subjects, into whose 
dominions it was confidently supposed a 
western course would lead, he suggested 
that an adequate sum should be appropri- 
ated out of the rich returns to be expected 
from reaching the golden beds of ore in 
Cipango and other islands in the dominion 
of the Grand Khan, to pay the expenses of 
an expedition for the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre :rom the hands of the infidels. 
And so far from its being a mere ebulition 
or momentary ardor of religious purpose, 
he seems to have regarded it as the great 
end for which God had chosen him ; and 
the discovery of the golden islands lying 
far to the east and with India, stretching 
almost around to Europe with their bound- 





less treasures, was the intermediate step, 
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to be first taken, in order to fulfill the high 


behests of heaven, in the pious rescue of 


the place of the Savior’s crucifixion and 
burial. 

But to estimate the feelings of this wor- 
shiping company, we must go back to 
their ocean perils, and the moments most 
appaling to human courage, when the 
interminable wastes of water left behind, 
seemed too vast and perilous to be re- 
traced, and when all before them was ap- 
parently one illimitable desert of rolling 
billows; and when at the juncture most 
trying to brave hearts now fast yielding to 
terror, the needle grew unfaithful to its 
trust and wandered ominously from the 
pole; then turn and behold them here, 
band of worshipers, kneeling on one of 


a 


the islands of the new world, with the 
mighty enigma solved, and the dread ex- 
panse of waters furrowed, through its 
deepest solitudes, by their adventurous 
keels, and we can gather glimpses of their 
inward emotions. 

But the mind turns instinctively to the 
What 
It 


is the same friendless foreiener, that more 


kneeling form nearest the altar. 
were his thoughts and feelings now ! 


than eighteen years before had commen- 
ced his plea for help before the court and 
king of Portugal, and abandoned both in 
despair. It is the same humbly clad, but 
noble form, that stood up alone before the 
literati of Spain, gathered at Salamanca in 
the midst of high sounding titles, lofty 
pretensions to science, and menaces of the 
bigotry, superstition, and ignorance of 
learned men, and plead the cause of the 
new world. It is the same noble but sad 
and hungry stranger, that, after nearly 
eighteen years of fruitless solicitation at 
the court of Spain, had turned his back on 
Seville, and now asked bread for his child 
at the gate of the convent of La Rabida ; 
and that after another disappointment, still 
added, left Santa Fe, wounded afresh in 
spirit, reduced to poverty, and mounted 
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on a mule, pursued his journey across the 
Vega, almost to Granada, at the foot of 
the mountain of Elvira. That great heart 
never quailed, nor for a moment broke 
under misfortune, nor gave up the enter- 
prise apparently too difficult for any one 
then And when all 
shrunk back aghast, who with him had 
looked old Ocean in the face, and plowed 
in its trackless fields till humanity could 
endure it no longer, he was Columbus still. 


on earth but him. 


He had seen no terror, his heart was yet 
whole, his face unblanched, for his eye 
was resting in prophetic certainty on re- 
gions that lay beyond those ocean deserts ; 
and he bore as it were, on his own shoul- 
ders the whole enterprise, dragging after 
him the great hearts that had cowered 
before the appalling visions now risen up 
to stare them in the face. 

and sur- 
on every 
and hang 


But the victory is achieved, 
rounded by wonders that rise 
shore, or break from groves, 
luxuriant on every shrub and tree, he feels 
himself in the new world, and worships 
the Power that had held him, as he firmly 
| believed within his divine pavilion, in 
| safety, as the chosen instrument to exe- 
cute his wise and holy counsels. 

Little however, did Columbus think or 
know of the greatness of the realm upon 
the borders of which, his path of discov- 
cries was limned. He had only, as he 
supposed, accomplished the object of his 
mission, the discovery of a western route 
to Asia, or, as it was usually denominated, 


India. With him, the globe was much 
less in circumference than science and 


navigation has found it to be; and the 
islands he visited; and shores he touched, 
were not those of Tartary, or any of its 
islands, but a vast continent ; and beyond 
it rolled an ocean, more dreadful in ex- 
panse and solitudes than the one ht had 
crossed, and that too, to be navigated, 
before the dominions of the Grand Khan, 





or his chambers of gold could be reached. 
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But it detracted naught from his achiev- 
ments, that he had only struck the outer 
surface of this hidden world of wonders, 
till his day wrapt up in the unapproacha- 
ble majesty of primeval darkness. He 
broke the spell that lay on the face of the 
deep, and plowed its plains where mortals 
till then had never ventured; and left 
behind him a pathway uneffaced, that the 
footstep of adventure has not been too 
proud or too wise to tread ; and discovery 
quickened into life by his example, has 
entered every ocean waste and dared to 
face her terror-waking visions of every 
form, until at length the fabled glories of 
ancient myth are realized, ‘‘ the Gateway 
of Gold’’ has opened to us the sanctuaries 
of the precious ores and shining sands, and 
given us on the Pacific coast, a real Cipan- 
go, and the veritable stones of Mangi. It 
may now indeed be said, a new world has 
been given, not ‘to the kingdoms of Cas- 
tile and Leon,’”? but to our common hu- 
manity. 
en 


FOREST LIFE AND PROGRESS. 





- 
era Nets ; 
Whoever has participated in the hardy 
adventures, or toils of frontier life, or 
mingled sympathizingly with the actors and 
activities of new scttlements, will never 
look upon a simple engraving like the 
above, with indifference. To the observer, 
cloistered, all his life, in city homes and 
spacious mansions, there is something in 
his conceptions akin to solitude, and even 
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ficult also, for such to estimate truly the 
real comforts and generous nobility, that 
may be concealed under such a rugged 
exterior of forest life. It can be no 
coward heart, or morbid physical effemi- 
nacy that is thus planted silently among 
these waving forest monarchs—the com- 
mencement, in reality, of an uncomprom- 
izing seige, or war of extermination, that 
shall prostrate whole armies of these 
gigantic occupants of the soil, and give 
them relentlessly to the flames. No one, 
not conversant with the character that 
often takes practical development in these 
humble circles, or perhaps solitary homes, 
can tell how much of noble purpose and 
generous meaning there often is about 
such incipient life-actions, and humble 
In the 
breasts of these adventurous and resolute 


dawn of its hardy struggles. 


occupants of rude cabins, there is often 
not only a purpose that sees the shadowy 
forests melt away, and waving grain and 
verdure smile over the altered plain ; but 
one that contemplates, in the distance, the 
succession of all the improvements of 
science and art, and higher still, the as- 
cendancy of social refinement, and moral 
and religious culture and excellence.— 
But when viewed only as the woodman, 
holding in his hand the weapon of aggres- 
sion in this lonely warfare, and standing 
amidst dense forests, as we see him here, 





these high purposes of life or ultimate 
meaning in the ceaseless strokes of the 





exile, in a forest home like this. It is dif- 


axe, are likely to be but indistinctly ap- 
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prehended, or more likely, scarcely be- 
lieved to be in existence. 

Beyond this point of rude and hardy 
commencement, we can go but a little 
distance before progress is seen marked 
on the face of all around him. The place 
of his earnest toil is no longer rude and 
wild, and no longer lonely. The beauty 
and abundance that has grown up under 
his hand, is but the index of a large and 
noble volume. The whole region around 
him is molded into the same image, and 
the same aspect of improvement and 
plenty sits smilingly on the scene of action 
of a goodly number, like himself, who have 
thrown their energies also into the same 
struggle, in the conquest of the untamed 
landscape to the purposes of civilization, 
One 


of the first indications of this advancing 


refinement, and the arts of peace. 
amelioration of the rude, and wild, and 
uncomfortable in nature, andthe approach 
of a genial reign of better and holier influ- 
ences, is the early appearance of the 
Scnoo.t Hovse. 
Often rude, 
and cheap,and 
embowered in 
*=— forest shades, 
oN Co wien 4, _.flike the one 
;. MOK Lrg sketched here, 

* 2 EMO, ...© Nat other times, 
“he “s tastefully built 
Bland located in 
the choicest 
@spot these ear- 
Sly patrons of 











casclect. Here 
jis commenced 
the culture of 
young mind, the disciplining of the future 
man, to act his part in the various respon- 
sibilities of intelligent and virtuous life. 
This early and humble temple of science 
is likely, for a season, the temple also of 
religion and truth, and the home of public 
and inculeation of 
to 


devotional services, 


principles pertaining inner and 


higher life. 


an 
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It is by such bold spirits and untiring 
energies, that our primitive shades 
savage wildnesses have passed away, 


and 
and 


and 
blossom, and golden sunshine, and the 
mansions of domestic comfort, the homes 


the wilderness reveled in verdure 


of commerce, and temples of science and 
religion, have sprung up, in numbers and 
magnificence, far outstripping any proph- 
esy, that could have struggled for utter- 
ance, in the heart of the most sanguine 
observer. 

Some may look with indifference upon 
such a home and such character as we 
have endeavored to sketch. 





We cannot. 
We never pass such a pioneer home in any 
region, however wild and forbidding, but 

| we turn instinctively to contemplate and 

admire it, and sketch in our imagination 
the occupants, especially the brave strong 


heart that has commenced an undertaking 


requiring such labor and patience, as that 
and 
and 


of changing the face of nature, savage 
| lonely, to an eden of comfort, beauty 
peace. 





THE TIGER. 





The tiger is justly ranked among the 
most beautiful and most ferocious of beasts. 
Were we wholly unacquainted with his 
character and disposition, his external 
appearance would convey no proper idea 
of them. He would strike us rather as a 
greatly improved specimen of the social, 
domestic tribe, the cat—greatly augment- 
ed in size—far more beautiful, and appar- 
ently capable of manifesting the same 


amiable qualities. The ground color of 





his coat is a yellowish brown, striped with 
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still darker colored bands; but differing 
from other animals of the motley kind, in 
the uniformity of them, and their direc- 


tion on his body and limbs, running around 
them like bands. Not so with the leop- 
ard, the panther, and the ounce. They 
are to some extent thus marked, but the 
stripes are broken by spots thrown irreg- 
ularly over the skin. 

Notwithstanding his prepossessing exte- 
rior, he is totally unworthy of friendship 
or confidence. You cannot show him 
kindness enough to modify, much less 
overcome his ferocity. He is nearly equal 
to the lion in size, and with his mane, 
would have equal majesty in his port; but 
while he has nearly his force and prowess 
in battle, and is said sometimes to venture 
successfully into mortal combat with him; 
yet he can, in justice, lay no claim to his 
royal title; having more than his ferocity, 
but none of his magnanimity and gener- 
ous qualities. He more justly deserves 
the name of the assassin, than that of 
King of Beasts. 

He cannot even eat his meals without 
manifesting churlishness, seeming unwil- 
ling to devour his prey, until he can hide 
himself and it inthe recesses of some ad- 
joining thicket or jungle, that even the 
eye of observation may not disturb his 
repast. 

Tigers are found only in Asia—princi- 
pally in Siam, Malabar and Bengal, and 
happily for the rest of the animal races, 
His chief 
places of resort are the borders of lakes or 
rivers, or other fountainssof water, bring- 
ing him often into the haunts of the Rhi- 
noceros, which he never attacks, from 
which some have inferred the existence of 
something allied to friendship between 
them; but it is more likely the presence 
of fear on his part, arising from an in- 
stinctive apprehension of the amazing 
strength and warlike capabilities of the 
Rhinoceros. 


are not numerous anywhere. 
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Our young readers may have seen, per- 
haps, some of the rare exploits of show- 
men, in entering. the tiger’s cage, and 
performing sundry feats without receiving 
injury ; but it is seldom done, and only by 
men of great skill in controlling beasts, 
and can be attempted only after a long 
and tedious process of discipline and train- 
ing, only tg be encountered from consid- 
erations of great gain or notoriety, and 
never without imminent hazard of life. 
But the tiger in his native wilds, is behind 
none of his companions of the carniverous 
tribes in being a foe to man. 


Miss Roberts relates a thrilling incident 
that occurred some years ago, to a party 
of officers belonging to the British military 
station, at Jumna, in the northern part of 
Hindoostan. They were upon a hunting 
excursion into the adjacent country, and 
had encamped for the night in the heart 
of the forest. The noise, bustle and many 
fires lighted about the camp, precludedall 
idea of danger, and while the attendants 
were cooking supper, the gentlemen col- 
lected in front of the tents, and were 
beguiling with conversation the time that 
would clapse before the completion of the 
preparations, when suddenly ‘‘a full grown 
tiger, of the largest kind, sprang into the 
centre of the group, seized one of the 
party in his extended jaws, and bore him 
away into the wood with a rapidity which 
defied pursuit. The loud outcries raised 
by those whose faculties were not entirely 
paralyzed by terror, only served to in- 
crease the tiger’s speed. Though scarcely 
a moment had elapsed, not a trace of the 
animal remained, so impenetrable was 
the thicket through which he had retreat- 
ed; but, notwithstanding the apparent 
hopelessness of the case, torches were in- 
stantly collected, weapons snatched up, 
and the whole party rushed into the forest; 
some beating the bushes on every side, 
while others pressed their way through 
the tangled underwood, in a state of 
anxiety incapable of description. 

The victim selected by the tiger was an 
officer whose presence of mind and daunt- 
less courage in this most appalling danger, 
enabled him to meet the exigencies of his 
situation. Neither the anguish he endur- 





ed from the teeth of the beast, the horrible 
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manner in which he was hurried through 


the thick undergrowth of an Indian forest, 
nor the prospect so immediately before 
him of a dreadful death, subdued the 
firmness of his spirit, and meditating with 
the utmost coolness upon the readiest 
means of affecting his own deliverance, 
he proceeded cautiously to make the at- 
tempt. He wore a brace of pistols in his 
belt, and the tiger having seized him by 
the waist, his arms were left at liberty. 
Applying his hand to the monster’s side, 
he ascertained the exact position of the 
heart, then drawing out one of his pistols, 
he placed the muzzle close to the part and 
fired. Perhaps some slight tremor in his 
fingers, or a jerk occasioned by the rough 
road and furious pace of the animal, caused 
the ball to miss its aim, and a tighter 
gripe and an accelerated trot, alone an- 
nounced the wound he had received. <A 
moment of inexpressible anxiety ensued ; 
yet undismayed by the ill-success of his 
effort, though painfully aware that he 
now possessed only a single chance for 
life, the heroic man prepared, with more 
careful deliberation, to make another at- 
tempt. 

He felt for the pulsation of the heart a 
second time, placed his remaining pistol 
firmly against the vital part, and fired 
with a steadier hand, and with nicer pre- 
cision. The jaws suddenly relaxed their 
grasp, and the tiger dropped dead beneath 
his burden. 

The triumph of the victor, as he sur- 
veyed the lifeless body of the animal 
stretched upon the ground, was somewhat 
subdued by the loss of blood and the pain 
of his wounds. He was uncertain, too, 
whether his failing strength would enable 
him to reach the camp, even if he could 
be certain of finding the way to it; but his 
fears were speedily ended by the shouts 
which met his ear from his friends search- 
ing for him. He staggered onward in the 
direction whence the sounds proceeded, 
and issued from the thicket, covered with 
blood and exhausted, but free from wounds 
of a mortal nature.” 


2 oe 
FAR-WEST EMIGRATION. 
From every part of the country we hear 
of expeditions fitting out, starting, &c., for 
the Pacific coast. 
great numbers. 


Oregon is attracting 
But the sheen of golden 


| ore has unrivaled ascendency yet. Menare 
| willing in a multitude of cases, to go fora 
home and quiet industry, to the vallies and 
rich plains of Oregon, consenting to give 
up former associations, and to contribute 
what is left of life, to make this new and 
verdant realm of promise, bud and blos- 
som; but the larger number has nothing 
of this. Itis rather to become suddenly 
rich, and bring back into the home they 
leave for a season, the means of indulging 
in easier life, or greater luxury and splen- 
dor. These are dreams that come over 
both the hours of repose and action, till 
the enterprise is attempted. Some are to 
realize it, others to be more unhappy for 
these dream visitations, under the stings of 
disappointment. But till experiment has 
changed them into pleasing or painful re- 
alities, the charm is the same on all, lead- 
ing along with golden attractions. 

The numbers going from the Western 
States is immense. In some cases it is 
drawing away so much of the local aid as 
to affect materially, the advancement and 
prosperity of whole districts of country. 
This is true of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
and to some extent, of other sections 
along the Mississippi valley. 

The promise of gold in California, is yet 
good, but not so dazzling as at first; still, 
strong effort, and patient, self-denying 
toil, is evidently receiving fair compen- 
sation. 

An interesting feature in the character 
of emigration to this country, is the im- 
mense number drawn therefrom China. 
They do not come with any general ex- 
pectation of making our country their 
home, but such will unquestionably be the 
result. And we doubt not, the time is at 
hand, when the Tea and such plants from 
China, as will flourish in that region, will 
be cultivated by Chinese hands, and many 
of their articles most difficult of manufac- 
ture, will become home productions, by 
aid from the same source. 
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SCIENCE. 
No sun has beams more precious than thine own, 
For that without filling the world with light! 
Out-gushing fullness of yon golden throne, 
Flows down below to glad the outer sight. 

But richer still, O sun of science thine, 
Descending noiseless from the fount above, 
Making the inner world fair realm of mind 

The home of beauty and abode of love. 
Darkened were nature had no radiance broke, 
Her beauties shut forever from the eye ; 

But mind untouched by light had ne’er awoke, 
Nor felt it bliss to live nor pain to die. 





eae 
VOICES IN NATURE. 

Every thing around us has language for 
the heart. The thoughtful are ever list- 
ening to their voices, while they consti- 
tute a well-spring of most profitable reflec- 
tions. The more we allow them to occupy 
our attention, the more in love do we be- 
come with the instructive and beautiful in 
nature ; for we see their connection with 
the lovely and enduring, under the bright- 
er forms of celestial existence. We can 
not, however, better carry out these senti- 
ments, than by introducing the following 
beautiful reflections, drawn from the pen 
of another : 

I cannot believe that earth is man’s 
abiding place. It cannot be that our life 
is cast upon the ocean of eternity, to float 
for a moment upon its waves, and then 
sink into nothingness. Else, why is it 
that the glorious aspirations which leap 
like angels from the temple of our heart, 
are forever wandering about unsatisfied ? 
Why is it that the rainbow and clouds 
come over us with a beauty that is not of 
varth, and then pass off and leave us to 
muse upou their loveliness? Why is it 
that the stars which hold their festal 
around the midnight throne, are set above 
the grasp of our limited faculties, forever 
mocking us with their unapproachable 
glory? And finally, why is it that the 
bright forms of human beauty are pre- 
sented to our view and then taken from 
us, leaving the thousand streams of our 
affection to flow back in Alpine torrents 
on our hearts? Weare born for a higher 
destiny than that of earth. There isa 
realm where the rainbow never fades; 
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where the stars will be spread out before 
us, like the islands that slumber in the 
ocean ; and where the beings that pass 
before us like shadows, will stay in our 
presence forever. 


NOTICES OF BOOK. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY, 











By Samvet Sr. Jouy, Professor of Chem- 
istry and Geology, in the Western Re- 
serve College. 

This is an admirable work. It does not 
claim to be an elaborate treatise on the 
science ; but intended as an aid to intro- 
duce the study into our higher schools.— 
The professor, however, has more than 
accomplished his object. His treatise, if 
not elaborate, and extended, is a most 
interesting and useful one; full of new 
and valuable thoughts and felicitously ex- 
pressed, , 
writer in science, and in this, asin his oral 


Professor St. John is a superior 


lectures, is perfectly at home, and every 
where master of his subject. 

The illustrations are numerous and ap- 
propriate. They are executed by Profes- 
sor Brainard, and in some instances, the 
subjects were sketched from nature by 
him. 

It is well got up by George P. Putnam, 
Broadway, New York. The work is cer- 
tainly deserving of general patronage, 
and we doubt not will go extensively into 
the schools of the country, as a valuable 
auxiliary to the study and teaching of this 
interesting science. 

———_—+ ao —_—_ 


DRAWING. 


Elementary principles of plane and _per- 
spective drawing, by Jenu Brarnerp, 
Cleveland, Ohio; M. F. Tooker & Co. 
This is a most excellent little work, el- 

ementary in its character, and adapted to 

give instruction in the rudiments of the 
art, or rather the science of the art. It is 
emphatically a work on the principles of 
this wonder-working, beautifulart. Per- 
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spective lies at the bottom of all good) INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 


drawing, and its rules must be attained, | 





esigned for the use of Schools and Acad- 
emies, by Joun F. Sropparp, Published 
by Cornish, Lamport & Company, N. 
York. 
| This is an extensive collection of practi- 
| cal questions, with concise and original 


or the practice of the art must be mere 
guess work, or imitation. Plain drawing 
js also important to every learner. Prof. 
Brainard has, in a beautiful manner, illus- 
trated, as well as expressed these indis- 
pensables in the art of drawing; and . , : 
rendered so easy their acquisition, that | methods of solution which simplify many 


we could wish every school, where giving | of the most important rules of Arithmetic. 

instruction in it, is attempted, were fur- It cannot be doubted that the improve- 

nished with so cheap and beautiful an aid. | ments found in this work have been needed, 
7 r. | 


It has been adopted by the public schools and Mr. Stoddard deserves well of the 


of this city, and strongly recommended by | public for the service he has rendered the 


the Superintendent and Teachers. The | “US of education by sending it out. 


. - epee 
first edition has already been exhausted, | Ligut’s Kerr Coot, Go Aneap, and a 
and a new one, enlarged and improved, few other Poems. Published by G. H. 
will immediately follow. Lieut, 3 Cornhill, Boston, and Jewerr, 
: Proctor & Worruat Cleveland 
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This interesting monthly, of which we | Small in size, but embraces some good 
have spoken before, is still a welcome vis- | thoughts, beautifully and poetically ex- 
itor. It is adapted to a department of | pressed. 

educational usefulness that few of ont TA RDINESS OF OUR INSUES. 
present day publications, are disposed to | 

attempt. It aims to render assistance of | 





The delay attending our movements in 
most useful character, directly in the sending out our monthly numbers, will be 
school room. Its selections are made and | understood perhaps, when it is considered 
original pieces admitted from their adap- | that the Educationist, in coming into our 
tation to serve as specimens of chaste and | hands, was almost without patronage or 
instructive composition, to be used as| circulation. Its friends principally in In- 
reading lessons by classes in schools ; and | diana, who had suggested its establish- 
also, by their continual freshness as month- | ment, had put forth generous efforts to 
ly additions to the course, to attract chil- give it subscribers, and a fair commence- 
dren’s attention, and steadily improve | ment had been made ; but not to anextent 
them in knowledge, while it so efficiently | sufficient to give it security even for mere 
aids in reading exercises. It serves also ‘existence. It may, therefore, be under- 
an admirable purpose in furnishing choice | stood, that being behind our time, is 


fae ] 





pieces for school declamation. It would | merely temporary, and will be more than 
be well if teachers would enquire it out, | retrieved, when our time is not so fully 
and encourage the formation of reading | 





required as now in perfecting the arrange- 
classes in their schools, and secure a sup-| ments for its publication, and securing for 
ply for their use. The Editor of the Edu- | jt a general circulation. 

cationist will cheerfully send on the names Se —— 


, ; ApveErTIstInc in the Epvucartonist, is 
scribers i ed in to him. - r ee ae 
of subscribers if hand - $25 per column, for a Year, $10 per Qr., 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO, JULY 23, 1852. 


ISSUES DELAYED. 


We have a word to say to our patrons, through this medium, on the subject of delay- 
ipy our issues a few weeks. They have no doubt enquired already for the delayed 
numbers, and, perhaps, entertained fears lest its continuance might be uncertain, and some, 
perhaps, ready to think it might follow in the footsteps of others they may have patron- 
ized, that had but an appearance or two, after getting their subscriptions in advance.— 
This, the Proprietor wishes, in the first place, to say, is not to be numbered among the 
things likely to be chargeable upon the Educationist. It has been commenced in earnest, 
and will be continued in good faith. But the enterprise of publishing it is in the fresh- 
ness of commencement, and has all the burden of creating a circulation for itself, added 
to the labor of editing, publishing and securing for it suitable embellishments. We have 
before remarked, that it came into our hands almost without a subscription list; that is, 
comparatively, it had a mere commencement of a paying patronage. The least we must 
have to make it pay its way, at the low price we furnish it, will be 3000 paying subscri- 
bers. We are still far short of this mark, and must, as speedily as possible, get this 
number oa cur list. In order to accomplish this, with other objects of immediate impor- 
tance, it will be necessary to delay the further issue of our numbers at least TWO 
MONTHS. he time this will give us, will enable us to put active men into the field as 
avents, and allow us personally to visit the eastern cities and complete our arrangements 
for the uniform and timely issue of our future numbers, and also, to secure for the lovers 
of the beautiful, a succession of full page embellishments, not to be surpassed by any 
magazine in the country. 

Should it strike our patrons unfavorably, that this delay should be deemed necessary, 
and especially in connection with the backwardness already existing in our publication, 
as to time, we have only to say, it is best for us, and for our subscribers that it should be 
so. We are not laying the foundation for a mere temporary periodical, or short-lived, 











rephemeral issue of numbers. We wish to mect the labor now of making it a choice and 
valuable Magazine, and giving certainty to its existence and usefulness. And such, we 
believe, will be the wish of every one who has befriended it thus far. This, then, its 
friends may understand, is our business. Instead of hoping and fearing, and trembling|; 
issuing our numbers, waiting for patronage to come in to sustain the work, we are going 
iorth, at once, to meet “ the tug of war,” and create its security ourself, against the fu- 
ture, and.lay foundations for it, equal, at least, to what we mean it shall have merits to 
demand. 

THE FULL VOLUME will be completed within the year. It will require, however, 
the issue of TWO NUMBERS PER MONTH, after re-commencing, to do this. But it 
must be done. With the NEW YEAR we are resolved to enter upon OUR NEW 
VOLUME, and, we trust, under brighter auspices than those attending our entrance 
upon the labors of this. 

Will everv receiver of the Educationist lend us his aid. You will see, by the aceom- 
panying terms, the commission we can allow. Send us the pay for four subscribers and 
your own copy will be free. But with or without commission, we want your active 
co-operation. The greater our circulation, the greater expense we can lay out to make 
our “* Wesrean Literary Repository” rich and inviting. Send on your words of en- 
couragement, and practical demunstrations of sympathy—good strong lists of subscribers. 


B. K. MALTBY, Editor & Proprietor. 
TERMS OF THE EDUCATIONIST. 


The Educationist will be published at Cleveland Ohio, in monthly num- 
bers, of 32 pages each—double columns—large octavo, with Monthly Mag- 
azine and Wood Cut Embellishmeuts, at ONE DOLLAR per year, invaria- 
bly in Apvance. 


1 ~ j 
TO AGENTS AND CLUBS: 

The exceedingly low price at which we are attempting to send out the Ed- 
ucationist almost forbids our extending the offer accompanying former num- 
bers. The prospectus of the Educationist, in the commencement, did not 
contemplate any Magazine Embellishments, or Wood Cut Illustrations, 
which will add about one third to the former cost of the publication, leaving 
only a mere trifle on each copy above the actual cost of producing it. 


We shall offer, however as before, 5 Copies to one Address for 84, or in 
other words, 25 per cent. on any number of subscribers over FIVE. 


All communications on business or designed for insertion in the Education- 
ist, or containing subscribers or remittances, will continue to be directed to 
“B. K. MALTBY, Cleveland, Ohio.” Exchanges will of course, continue 
directing to the same place. 
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After having been appointed by the Northern Indiana Teachers’ Institute to conduct an 
Educational Paper, we went to Indianapolis with a view of making some inquiries concerning 
the feasibility and propriety of its publication. We there met with such encouragement from 
influential persons, that we were induced to issue the following Prospectus. The title assumed 
in the Prospectus is one given by the Institute, but for good reasons, and the earnest solicitation 
of friends, we have concluded to change it, hoping. that our subscribers will consider that “a 
rose by any other name will smell as sweet.” 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


WESTERN EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 
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Pursuant to the annexed resolutions, passed unanimously by the Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Institute, the subscriber will publish at Indianapolis, in the month of January, 1852, the first 
number of a paper to be devoted to education, science, and general information. It will be- 
published at the beginning and middle of each month throughout the year, at one dollar per 
annum, invariably in advance. 

This Journal will have nothing to do with sectarianism, and will be independent in politics. 
No particular class of books will be advocated in preference to others; but the editor will 
‘reserve the right to express his own opinions in the review of new works. 

We shall advocate the great interests of education, intellectual, moral, physical, and social, 
whether in the common school, the seminary, the college, or the family. 

We shall labor to have the common schools placed on such a basis that equal advantages shall 
be enjoyed by all the children and youth of the State, poor or rich, for acquiring a good, sound 
education. 

In addition to the efforts of the editor in furnishing original matter for the paper, a number of © 
distinguished men of talent have agreed to write for it. No pains will be spared to make itan # 
instructive family paper. ALBERT D. WRIGHT, 

Editor and Publisher. 


‘Preamble and Resolutions of the Northern Indiana Teachers’ Institute, passed by the Annual Session held 4 
at Elkhart, October, 1851. ‘ 

Whereas, There is no paper in this State devoted expressly to the interests of Education, 

therefore, sg 

Resolved, That we establish such paper at Indianapolis, to be the organ of this society, and 
the medium through which teachers and the friendsof education may communicate scientific and 
literary information to.every part of this and adjoining States. 

Resolved, That said paper be an octavo of sixteen pages—published semi-monthly, at one 
dollar per year. 

Resolved, That we appoint Professor Albert D. Wright our authorized editor and publisher. 

Resolved; That we will, individually and collectively, use our influence and efforts to sustain 
this paper, by acting as agents in procuring subscriptions, and extending its usefulness to every 
family in the State. C. J. CONN, 

D. Wirter, President of the Northern Indiana Teachers, Institute. 

Corresponding Secretary. 


—_ tt 


We, the undersigned, approve of the work undertaken by Albert D. Wright, and bespeak for 
him the support of the friends of common school education throughout the State. 

JOSEPH A. WRIGHT, ROBERT DALE OWEN, JNO. W. DAVIS, 

CALVIN FLETCHER, JOHN D. DEFREES, CHARLES H. TEST, 

E. W. H. ELLIS, SCHUYLER COLFAX, INO. H. BRADLEY, 

O. H. SMITH, W. J. BROWN, S. MEREDITH, 

R. C. GREGORY, 8S. YANDES, AUSTIN H. BROWN 

J. P. DRAKE, E. DEMING, E. M. HUNTINGTON. 





VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JEWBTT, PROCTOR, AND WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
In connection with John P. Jewett & Co., Boston. 


EAVITT’S READING BOOKS, in four parts, 
by Rev. Joshua Leavitt. 

‘THE LITERARY READER, for Academies and 
High Schools, by Miss A. Hall, author of the Man- 
ual of Morals. 

Y fea ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 160,000 copies 


sold. 
ROBINSON'S AMERICAN ARITHMETIC, by 

Jas. Robinson 

meee INTELLECTUAL ARITHME- 


C. 

BATCHELDER'S NATIONAL ACCOUNTANT 

NUTTING’S DRAWING CARDS, for Schools. 

TOWN DROW’'S WRIT TLNG BOOK, with copies, 
seven No's. 

MANUAL OF MORALS, by Miss A. Hall. 

BLiSS’S OUTLINE MAPS, for Sohools and Aca- 
demies. Eight maps in a set, beautifully drawn and 
colored, superior to any other Outline Maps published, 
in various styles, from 3 to 7 per set. 

BLISS’S OUTLINE GLOBE, 12 inches in diam- 
etor. Price. $9. 

LECTURES ON SCHOOL KEEPING, by S. R. 
Hall, A. M. 

In addition to the above school books, we publish 
many other valuable works, in various departments of 
literature. Theological, Agricultural, Miscellaneous, 
and Musical. We keep also constantly on hand a 
complete assortment of all kinds of books and station- 
ery, which we offer to Teachers, Clergymen, and the 
public, at the lowest price. 

JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
138, Superior St., Cleveland, O. 





A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER. 


The Instructors Manual, or Lectures on School 
Teaching, by S. R. Hall, A.M. Revised edition.— 
This little book should be in the hands of every in- 
structor of youth throughout our land. Any person 
sending us eleven postage stamps by mail, post paid, 
shall receive a copy by mail, pre-paid. Address the 
publishers. 

Jewert, Procror, & WortTHineTon, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S 


New and thrilling story—Entitled Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly, which has been in 
the course of publication for several weeks in the Na- 
tional Era, at Washington, will be published in book 
form immediately after its completion in the Era, il- 
Justrated by Billings. It will make two 12mo. vol 
umes of about 350 pages each, to be issued in hand- 
some style, and put up in three different styles of 
biding, as follows: 

Paper Covers, for 

Cloth do. - 

Cloth, Full Gilt, - 

A discount of one quarter to the trade 
rates. Early orders solicited. 

The New York Independent thus speaks of the 
work : 

“We predict for this tale a wide sale, as the best of 
the author's writings yet before the pee 

JOHN P JEWETT & CO. 
Publishers, 17 & 19 Cornhill, Boston. 
id 








$ 50 per vol, 
7 


“- + 


1 25“ 


. - - 
“ 


an 
Jewett, Procror, & Wokrsineton, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


from above 


READING FOR THE PRESENT Crisis. 
SARGENT’S TEMPERANCE TALES. 


A NEW EDITION. comprising all of the beauti- 
ful written Temperance Tales of the above pop- 
ular author, illustrated with several fine wood engrav- 
ings will be issued complete in one volume, by 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 
Nos. 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 
AND 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 
Early in the month of November, 1851. 


It would be a superfluous work at this day to eulo- 
gise these Tales, the fact that nearly HALF A MILLION 
oF copics, have been sold in numbers.as issued, and 
that they have been read and re read in almost every 
village and hamlet on this continent, is a stronger re- 
commendation than could be written. We deem this 
a most fitting time to issue them in this form, bring- 
ing the entire series into two volumes, at a price 
which may place a copy in almost every family in our 
country. Let this be done, and there will be no dan- 
ger of a repeal of the Maine Temperance Law, and 
no difficulty in procuring the passage of a similar law 
in the other States of this Republic. 

Friends of Temperance, will you aid in circulating 
the above? For sale by the hundred on favorable 
terms. J.P J. & CO., Publishers. 

P. S. We are also the publishers of Dr. Jewerr'’s 
valuable and eloquent Lecrures, and Miscellaneous 
Dissertations on the Temperance Question. 

For sale by the hundred at low rates. 








A MANUAL OF MORAIS. 


For Common Schools, adapted also to the use of 
families. This little book is one of the best books 
that can be introduced into our schools, and is just 
such a book as is required by the statutes of many of 
the States. It is in four parts, part I, Duties to God- 
part I, Duties to O urselves; part 111, Duties to Others; 
part IV, Miscellaneous Duties. It has been intro- 
duced into the Public Schools of Boston, New York, 
and a great many other cities and towns at the East. 

Price only 25cts. each. Published by 

Jewerr, Proctor, & Worrsineton. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


S. MERRILL, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALER 1N 





Books, Stationery, and Paper Hangings, 





| 
No. 1, Temperance Hatt. 


: Ww it constantly keep on hand a good selection 
of the best Religious, Political, Poetical, His- 
| torical, Classical, Medical, Miscellaneous, and School 
Books, that can be found in the market. Also, Blank 
| Books and Staple and Fancy Stationary generally, all 
| to be sold at low prices. 
Country Merchants and others are invited to call 
and see for themselves. Jan. 25, 1852. 


i 
| 














Mechanics’ Matual Health Association 
OF 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Office, Corner of Walnut and Third Streets’. 


Guaranty Capital, 25,000. 


Ts is an Association of Mechanics, Working- 
“nen, and others, formed for the mutual benefit of 
each other in case of sickness or accident. By the 
paymient of the following annual deposits, you become 
a lite member, and will be entitled to a weekly benefit 
during life, should you be disabled by disease or acci- 
dent from attending to your ordinary business or occu- 
pation All who join this Association are entitled to 
a vote in the election of officers, and to participate in 
the profits of the Association. It is established on a 

fe and permanent basis, being both mutual and be- 
uevolent in its designs and with the lowest rates con- 
sistent for its security. 


Yearly Deposit of Members under 50 years of age: 
TABLE OF RATES, No. 1. 
Those drawing for the first week’s sickness, by paying 
$2 00 per year, draw 00 per week- 
300 do do ‘ 00 ¥ do 


SOOM rm 
S8Ss8sss 


_ 


10 00 


TABLE OF RATES, No. 2. 
Those not drawing for the first week’s sickness, by 
paying 
$2 00 per year, draw $300 per week. 
3¢0 = do do 450 m d 
400 do 6 00 
5.00 do 750 
6 00 do 875 
700 do 10 90 
One Dollar and Fifty Cents Admission Fee will be 
charged the first year, and must be paid at the time of 
making the application, and the first year’s deposit 
within thirty days, 
Persons over 50 years of age, will be charged 25 per 
cent. extra 


Females receive pay for diseases common to both 
sexes only. 


REFERENCES: 

Hon. J. R Giddings,Hon. Judge King, W. R. Buch- 
anan, M. D.; C. F. Smith, Esq., Ohio; Hon. R. DOwen, 
J.T. Whitcomb, Hon. Stephen A. Douglass, Wm. 
Richardson, Esq., Indiana and Illinois; Wm. T. Ward, 
Esq., Hon. L. Boyd, R. T. Stanton, Thomas Gordon, 
Esq., Kentucky; Hon. J. G. Harris, Tenn.; Hon. Jas. 
oe Penn ; Hon. Wash. Hunt, Governor State 
of N.Y. 


OFFICERS. 
W. W. SCOTT, Pres't. J. H. Bucuanan, Vice Pres't. 
Ww. M. Rockwett, 
A. J. Warp, 
A. W. Jackson, 
J. H. Bucuanan, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Agents wanted to canvass every county in Indiana, 
north of the 40th degree of north latitude. 


& Address, ALBERT D. WRIGHT, General 


Financial Committee. 


Agent for Northern Indiana. } 





SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
CADY & BURGESS, 
BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
No. 60, John Street, New York. 


Smitrn’s Comprere Serres or GEOGRAPAIES, 


comprising his First, Second and ‘Third Books, all 
admirably arranged to meet the growing wants of 
the student. The present revised edition contains 
additional maps of California, the Territories, and 
the Britich Possessions, with all corrections and ad- 
ditions the present time. Also, the new and correct 
Census Returns for 1850. 

Smurn’s Primary or First Boox 1n GEOGRAPHY 
proceeds from the very first elements at such a rate 
that a child may readily understand aud advance 
with it, being illustrated with 126 engravings and 20 
elegant maps: Retail price 38 cents. 

Smirn’s Quarto or Seconp Book 1x Grocra- 
PHY, is arranged with maps standing upright in the 
book, facing the text, colored with the greatest elear- 
ness and precision: the type and whole srrangement 
of :his book being superior in style and beauty to 
any other publication of the kind. Retail price 75 
cents. 

Smirn’s GreocRaPHY AND ATLAS, oR THIRD 
Boor, is designed tor the more advanced student, 
and is very favorably known and extensively used. 
It is enlarged from the former editions, and contains 
additional maps of California, Mexico, and British 
Possessions. Price 84 cents. 

Smirn’s Quarto Astronomy. [llustrated with 
numerous diagrams and maps, showing the relations, 
revolutions and peculiarities of the whole solar sys- 
tem, in a more concise and lucid form than any oth- 
er elementary Astronomy published. — Price §1. 

Smrru’s Inrropuctory ARITHMETIC, consisting 
of questions and tables to employ the mind of the 
young beginner. Price 12 cents. 

Smirn’s Practicat anp Mentat ARITHMETIC, 
with the use of the Slate, and Key for Teachers’ 
use. Price 34 eents each. 

Smirn’s New Arirumetic, embracing the 
whole of Arithmetic in one book, divided into three 
parts, adapting it to the nse of all classes of learn- 
ers. | is avery valuable work for the young stu- 
dent, as well as the advanced scholar; and Key ‘or 
Teachers’ use. Price 50 cents each- 


C. B. DAVIS, 


WHOLEBSALE AND RETAIL 
DEALER IN 


Medical, Law, Classical, Historical, and 
Miscellaneous Books. 

Also keeps constantly on hand a large supply of 
SCHOOL BOOKS, at Wholesale and Retail, at pub 
lishers prices. 

STATIONERY, of every variety. 

No. 12, Washington Street, 
LypIANaPouis. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONIST. 


OPINIONS OF MHE PRESS. 





From the Daily Herald. 
American Educationjst. 


We have before us the April Number of this 
Journal, the publication of which was commen- 
ced in Indiana, by Professor A. D. Wright, A. M., 
who still remains as associate editor. 

Rev. B. K. Marrey, of this city, widely known 
for his untiring and well directed efforts in the 
cause of education, has become the proprietor 
= Editor in chief; and keeps of two 
such men is a sure rantee e succeess, per- 
manancy and usediaioap of the periodical. j 

The present number contains a variety of in- 
structive and entertaining matter, both original 
and selected. The services of able - 
ents also, have been secured toaid in giving inter- 
est and value to the future issues. 

The present number is embellished winh a beau- 
iiful mezzotint engraving, and equallly attractive 
ones, are to ornament the succeeding monthly 
numbers. Thisis a new feature ina dollar mag- 
azine, and speaks much for the enterprise of the 
publishers, 

The letter press-is such as does credit to the of- 
fice from which the magazine is issued, that of 
Hargis, Farmsanxs & Co. We wish the “ Edu- 
eativnisv’”’ all success, and trust the Forest City 
will be foremost in sustaining a publication so de- 
serving its support 


From the True Democrat. 
American Bducationist. 





Every enterprise designed and adapted to ad- 
vance the cause of education, should be received ) 
by the public with the heartiest cheers. 

The periodical under the above title has been 

blished in Indiana, under the care of Prof. A. 

. Wright, but hereafter, with his assistance as as- 


socicte, wili ap in Cleveland, under the charge 
of the Rev. B. K. Maltby. 

The latter gentleman is well known as # devo- 
ted friend of education, and every cause that prom- 
ises to benefit society. His energy is proyerbial, 
and what he does is done with spirit and deter- 
mination. 
Mr. Maltby and Prof. Wright, will surel 
the “ Educationist” worthy of a wide public sup- 


PeThe April number is before us. It is well fill- 
ed with original and selected matter, and able 
* co dence,’ and promises to be alike in- 
teresting and instructive im the future. 

The price is one dollar per year : cheap Ng 
cneicky ; so cheap that it can be put within the 
reach of teachers, families and every friend of ed- 
ucation wishing to encourage such an en i 


We trust the “ Educationist” will have a wide | 


éirculation and a generous support. 


The joint efforts of two such men as | 
make ( 


From the Ohio Farmer and Mechanics’ Assistant, 
American Educationist and School Journal, 


The April number of this Journal has been 
ecd in our hands for examination. Its publicatj 
was commenced in Indiana, by Albert Dwig 
A, M.. and the February and Numbers 
sued him, but has now passed into the 
of the Rev. B. K. Mateby of this city, 

" The ia is ag = Agena dy lag 
form, 0 pages, sti in pri covers, 
embelliabed with fine steel or copper piss engr 


vin 

he mechanical execution is of course goa 
being from the well known establishment of Ha 
ris, Fairbanks & Co. 

The former editor, we learn, is to continue 
nr a as a and sath free of ie 
ic tlemen, an experie: teachers, 

been Coal as contributors. Most of the 
ae Coes Sena’, are to be illu 
appropriate engravin 
From my Fa known _ ae « ark p 
ietor, hi ents, enterprise, an e Ij 
eas he has hitherto ew in the cause of 
cation, ther with the well earned reputatic 
Mr. Wright, we cannot doubt that the work 
every reasonable prospect of success. 
Our city and State, as well as the farther 
we doubt not, will give it a most cordial 
and support. 





_— 


From the Plaindealer. 
American Educationist. 


A very able serial “The American Educafisi 
ist’? pe lished of iate in Indiana, by Prof, Lf 
Wright,will be hereafter located in Clevela 
B. K. Maltby, Editor, Prof. Wright, associate, 
the former gentleman, little need be said im 
community. Heis well known as a manof| 
ing and ability, end a warm and active friend 

ucation. 

With two so admirably competent editors, 

“ Educationist,’’ surely cannot fail to call out 
liberal supnort. The number before us is 
wiith useful and instructive matter, and if it bed 
earnest of what is to come, it is destined to 
rank among kindred journals, not in the 
merely but in the nation. 

The price is astonishingly low, only one doll 
Every teacher ought and can afford to take it, 
the other friends of education will encourage 
good work. 

Each number we vst not forget to say, is ¢ 
bellished with a fine engraving. Good. Wels 


» to see the “du'-e” in fair proportion. 





= 





The “ Educationist” has also been are ew mea om by the following distinguished g gen 


of Indiana, and various Teacher’s Institutes 
JOHN W. DAVIS, CALVIN FLETCHER, 
E. W. H. ELLIS, SCHUYLER OOLFAX, 
W. J. BROWN, 8. MEREDITH, 


AUSTIN H. BROWN, J. P. DRAKE 


E 
His Excellency GOV. J. A. WRIGHT, 


ughout the State. 


JOHN D. DEFREES, 
JNO. H. BRADLEY, 
R. C. GREGORY, 8. YANDES, 
.M. HUNTINGTON,  E. DEMING, 
ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


CHAS. H. TEST, 
O. H. SMITH, 
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From the Daily Herald. 
American Hducationjst. 


have before us the April Number of this ‘ 


publication of which was commen- 
i by Professor A. D. Wright, A. M., 
who still remains as associate editor. 


such men is a sure tee for the succeess, per- 
The present number contains a variety of in- 
selected. The services 
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azine, and speaks much for the enterprise of the 

The letter press is such as does credit to the of- 
fice from which the magazine is issued, that of 
Hara, Farrsanxs & Co. We wish the ~ Edu- 
cationist”’ all success, and trust the Forest City 
will be foremost in sustaining a publication so de- 
serving its sv pport 

From the True Democrat. 
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by the public with the heartiest cheers. 
The periodical under the above title has been 
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Wright, but hereafter, with his assistance as-.as- 
socicte, will appear in Cleveland, under the charge 
of the Rev. B. K. Maltby. 

The latter gentleman is well known as a devo- 
ted friend of education, and every cause that prom- 
ises to benefit society. His energy is proverbial, 
and what he does is done with spirit and deter- 
mination. The joint efforts of two such men as 
Mr. Maltby and Prof. Wright, will surely make 
the “ Educationist”’ worthy of a wide public sup- 
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PeThe April number is before us. It is well fill- 
ed with original and selected matter, and able 
“ correspondence,” and promises to be alike in- 
teresting and instructive in the future, 

The price is one dollar per year : cheap enough 
ecrtainly ; Pay | that it can be put within 
reach of teachers, fa 


ueation wishing to encou such an enterprise. 


We trust the “ Educationist” will have a wide 6 


eirculation and a generous support. 
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, liberal saprort. The number before us is 
wiith useful and instructive matter, and if it be ai 
earnest of what is to come, it is destined to 
rank among kindred journals, not in the ‘st 
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the siee fei of education will encourage th 
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Each number we must not forget to say, is em 
bellished with a fine engraving. Good. We lov 
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The “ Educationist” has also been strongly commended by the following distinguished gentleme 


of Indiana, and various Teacher’s Institutes t 
JOHN W. DAVIS, CALVIN FLETCHER, 
E. W. H. ELLIS, SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
W.J. BROWN, 8. MEREDITH, 
AUSTIN H. BROWN, J. P. DRAKE, 


His Excellency GOV. J. A. WRIGHT, 


ughout the State. 


CHAS, H. TEST, 
QO. H, SMITH, 


JOHN D. DEFREES, 
JNO. H. BRADLEY, 
R, C. GREGORY, 8. YANDES, 
E.M. HUNTINGTON, — E. DEMING, 
ROBERT DALE OWEN. 





BOSTON BOOK STORE. 


Jewett, Proctor & Worthington, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Publishers, Booksellers, & Stationers. 





Constantly on hand a large and complete as- 
sortment of School, Miscellaneous, and Theolog- 
ical Books, and Stationery, which is offered to 
Merchants, Teachers, and the public generally, at 
the lowest prices. 

J. P. & W. publish a large list of books, among 
which are the following:— 

20,000 Sold in Four Weeks! 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s new and thrilling 
Story, entitled 
Wmaoeles® Womes CSabims 
OR, LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY; 
With six Illustrations, designed by Billings. 
This great work, which has created so much ex- 
citement through the columns of the National 
Fra, and which has been pronounced “the Story 
of the Age,” is now completed and ready for sale. 
It makes two vols, 12 mo., 312 pages each, and is 
sold at the following prices: 

In r covers, 

In eeth covers, 

In cloth covers, full gilt, 
With a discount to the trade. 
licited. 

JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 

Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The work can be sent by mail, the ub- 
der 500 miles on the paper bound being 27 cents, 
and 33 cents on the cloth bound. Persons send- 
ing these amounts in postage stamps, in addition 
to the prices above mentioned, shall receive a copy 
by mail prepaid. 

AGEN TS WANTED to aid in circulating 
this work. 


BLISS’ ANALYSIS OF GEOGRAPHY, 
BLISS’ SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS, 
For Academies and Common Schools, mounted 
on rollers, backed with cloth, elegantly colored, 
per set, varnished, $7,00. 
OPINIONS OF TEACHERS. 
FROM REV. EMERSON DAVIS, D. D., 


For many years Principal of the Westfield Acade- 
my, and late Prinsipal of the Normal 
School located there. 

I most cheerfully recommend it [the geogra- 
phy] to the public, as combining more excellen- 
cies than any other for the use of schools. Its 
chief excellence is itsclassification of subjects, by 
which the attention of the scholar is directed to 
one thing at a time. 

FROM DAVID 8. ROWE, ESQ., 
Principal of the State Normal School,at Westfield. 

A trial has been given it, [the geography] and 
our conclusion is, that it is a capital book. The 
lady who has taught the class which has used it, 
informs me that all her — are delighted with 
it, and she regards it as decidedly the best geog- 
raphy with which she is acquainted. The “Out- 
line Maps” are a beautiful set of —_ very neat- 
ly executed, and in connestion with the “Analysis 


$1,00 per set. 
1,50 per set. 
2,00 per set. 
Early orders s0- 





of Geography,” by Mr. Bliss, furnish the best and ° 


ready int-: . ucedinto more than one hundred of the largest 
cities and towns inthe United States, and is found to be 


most attractive aids to the stady of geography with 

which I am acquainted. cilletictinten 
FROM N. TILLINGHAST, ESQ 

Principal of the State Normal School at Bridge- 


water. 

I am very much pleased with the “Outline 
Maps;” their size and execution make them fill a 
place that no other similar maps that I have seen 
do fill. I shall put them, in connection with the 
“Analysis of Geography,” in use in my Normal 
and Experimental School, and expect to reap ad- 
vantage from them. 

FROM C. PIERCE, ESQ., 
Principal of the State Normal School, at West 
4 Newton. 

Both Maps and Analysis appear to be very neat- 
ly and accurately executed, and will be, I doubt 
not, a very valuable acquisition to our instrumen- 
talities for instruction. 


THE MANUAL ' ® MORALS: A Tert Book for Schools. 


Miss A. Hall. 
A ‘o the use of Families. 
0.; 212 pages. Price only 25 cents, 


povk, which is rapidly becoming one of 
. lartext books in the country, has been al- 





Revis? 


This 
the mo 


just such a book for youth as has long been needed, viz: a 
simple, plain, direct treatise on moral duties. It should be 


used in every school, throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 


Recommendations too numerous to publish, have been 
received from the most distinguished friends of education 
in all parts of the country. 

From Rev. Dr. Emerson Davis, of the Mass. Board of Ed- 
u 10n. 

“I have read, with no small degree of interest, the Man- 
ual of Morals. It inculcates sound morality, based on the 
Bible, and contains nothing sectarian. Such a book is a 
great desideratum, and I hope it may be introduced into 
all our schools.” 

From the Albany Spectator. 

“ The Manual of Morals, wherever used, will make chil- 
dren love virtue, as well as understand what it is; and 
teach them their duties to God, themselves, and others.”” 

Teachers and School Committees, desiring copies of this 
work for examination, with a view of introducing it, will be 
supplied by the publishers. 

NEW READING BOOK, 

For Female Seminaries, Academies, & High Schools. 
THE LITERARY READER; 
Consisting of selections, in prose and verse, from 

American, English, and other foreign literature, 

chronologically arranged ; including Bi repli 

cal Sketches, and remarks on the Art of Read- 
ing; by Miss A. Hatz, Author of the Manual 
of Morals. 

The selections from English authors commence 
with Robert Fabian, 1512; American, with Ben. 
Franklin, and embrace all the most prominent 
writers down to this time. 


The Lnstructor’s Manual, Or Lectores on School Keeping ; 
BY 8. R. HALL, A. M, 

New and revised edition; 18mo.; 232 pages 
Price only 25 cents. Teachers sending us 12 pos- 
tage stamps, by letter, postpaid, shall receive a 
cop by mail, free of postage. Thisis a very val- 
uable book, and one whieh every teacher should 


own. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
138, Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Joun P. Jewerr & Co., Boston, Mass. 
l 








UNBIVALLED SELECTION OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


CORNISH, LAMPORT, & Co., 


(Successors to Nafis & Cornish,) 
No. 8, Park Place (not Park Row,) N. Y. City. 


Stoddard’s Arithmetical Series, 
Comprising the Juvenile Mental Arithmetic (75 
p™, Price 12 1-2 cents,) for Primary Schools to 
precede the American Intellectual Arithmetic, 
(164 pp., Price 20 cents,) an extended work, de- 
signed for Common Schools, Seminaries and Acad- 
ewies, and 


Stoddard’s Practical Arithmetic, 
(292 pp., Price 60 cents,) which embraces eve- 
ry variety of exercises appropriate to Written 
Arithmetic. We might add here, a long list of 
Testimonials in favor of these works, but as rec- 
ommendations are so easily obtained for almost 
avy work, they only amount to 0000, unless the 
reputation of their Author is well known to the 
Reader ; hence, we entirely omit them. But for 
the information of Teachers and others who may 
chance to rveiew these remarks, we would briefly 
state, that within the last two years, the first two 
works of the series, (which comprise a complete 
course of Mental Arithmetic,) have by their Own 
Merits, gained an introduction into a large major- 
ity of the better class of Schools in thé States of 
New York, Michigan and Ohio. Superintendents 
of Public Instruction of both of the former States, 
as also a very large number of the leading Educa- 
tional men in all of them, have recommended 
these works as a decided improvement on “Col- 
burn.” In short we can truly say, they are 
supplanting every other work of thekind The 
Practical Arithmetic, although more recently pub- 
lished, bids fair to become equally popular.— 
Teachers furnished with a copy of each or either 
of the above works for examination, gratis. But 
as they cannot be forwarded by mail, unless the 
postage is pre-paid at one cent per ounce ; those 
who wish to procure them in this way, will please 
enclose in a pre-paid letter, as many cents worth 
of post stamps, as will be required to pay the post- 
age on the books ordered. The weight of the 
« Juvenile Mental,”’ is 4 oz., “The American In- 
tellectual,”? 6 0z.,and “The Practical Arithme- 
tic,” 15 oz. 

(a These works are in no case exchanged in 
schools for Old Books, but may be had at half 
price for the first introduction. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to A. W. PRICE, agent, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cc. B. DAVIS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
DEALER IN 
Medical, Law, ical, Historical, and 
Miscellaneous Books. 

Also keeps constantly on hand a large suppl 
of SCHOOL BOOKS, at Wholesale and Retail, 
at publishers’ prices. 

STATIONERY, OF EVERY VARIETY. 

No, 12, Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
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National Series of Standard School Books, 
PUBLISHED BY 
A.S. BARNES & CO, 
No. 51, John Street, New York. 


The tollowing popular works comprite this se- 
ries: SCHOOL READERS—Nos. One, Two, 
Three, Four, and Five, or Rhetorical Reader, by 
R. G. Parker, A. M., Author of “Aids to Gom- 
eae “School Philosophy,” &e. 
ARITHMETICS--Davizs’ Elementary, Academ- 
ical, and Collegiate course of Mathematics. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, By S. W. Crank, A. M. 
HISTORIES AND CHARTS, By Emma Wr- 


LARD. 

PHILOSOPHIES, By R. G. Parker, A. M. 

ORTHOEPY, By Jas. H. Martin. 

ANALYTICAL ORTHOGRAPHY, By A. D. 
Waicar. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY, By Davin Pace. 

ZOOLOGY, By D. M. Ressz, M. D., L. L. D. 

DRAWING, Elements of—(for the Slate and the 

Blackboard,) By Jonn Crank. 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, By W. & R. 
Cuamsers. The four last works are included 
in Chambers’ Educational Course. 

BOOK-KEEPING—Single and Double Entry— 
By Forron & Easrmay. 

ASTRONOMY ILLUSTRATED, By Asa Surru. 

GLOBES, Use of, By James MoInryre, M. D. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING 
—Designed for Teachers, By D. Pace. 


The following are some of the many distin- 
guished Educationists who have recommended 
these works: 

Hon. Danret Wesster, Hoa. Horace Many, 
Hon. Samvuet Younc, Hon. M.S. Reynoxps. 
Hesry Barnarp, Superintendent of Common 

Schools, Rhode Island. 

N. S. Benroyx, Superintendent Common Schools, 

New York. 

Rocrer S. Howarp, Superintendent of Common 

Schools, Vermont. 

The New York Tribune, Christian Advocate, 
Boston Traveler, Cincinnati Gazette, New York 
Evangelist, Maine Common School Journal, 
Teacher’s Advocate, New York Courier and En- 
quirer, Albany Evening Journal, and many other 
leading _ have not only recommended but 
endorsed these works, 


THE HON. FRANCIS W. SHERMAN, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, for the 
State of Michigan, has recommended this series 
of Schoo] Books, and his views have been fully 
concurred in, and endorsed, by men of unques- 
tioned ability and integrity, residing in the State; 
among whom are the following: 
Samvuet A. McCosxry, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Michigan. 
Grorer Durrietp, Pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Detroit. 

E. Farnswortn, Regent of the University of 
Michigan. 

Z. Pironer, Regent of the University of Michi- 


gan. 
P. H. Cumie, Rector of St. Mark’s Church, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
H. D. Kironer, Pastor First Congregational 
Church, Detroit. 
2 











G. P. Wittiams, Prof. Mathematics and Natura 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 

Anprew Tensreok, Prof. of Moral and Tatellee- 
tual Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 

D. D. WaEEDon, Prof. Logic, Rhetoric and Histo- 

7 in the University of Michigan, 

J. Hormes Agnew, Prof. of Ancient Languages, 

in the University of Michig in. 

Samuet Denton, Prof. Theory and Practice Med. 
Department, in the University of Michigan. 
Rev. Joseru Piyxey, Visitor University, Michi- 

gan. 

Rev. James Pottarp, Principal Union School, 
Grand Rapids. 

J. A. Hoxzisrer and G. W. Moorr, Teachers in 
Female Department in St. Mark’s College, 
Grand Rapids. 

All the above named gentlemen, are deeply in- 
terested in the cause of Education, and have made 
themselves familiar with the various School Books 
now in use, and they do not hesitate to pronounce 
the National Series “the best heretofore offered to 
the public.” 

_The Educational Convention for Northern In- 
diana, which was held at Laporte in October last, 
appointed a committee to examine and compare 
the various text-books used, and select a series, 
the best adapted to practical Education. After 
#eome days of laborious investigation, the commit- 
tee unanimously recommended the National Se- 
ries, which was adopted by the Convention. 

The Teachers’ Institute at Laporte, in the fall 
of 1850, in which there were nearly One Hundred 
Teachers from Northern Indiana, also appointed 
a committee to examine and select from the great 
variety of School Books found in the school rooms, 
the best books, and present them for the action of 
the Institute. The committee recommended a 
National Series, and those books were taken up, 
one by one, their merits discussed, and unani- 
mously adopted. 

This series of School Books, meets with uni- 
versal favor from every enlightened teacher and 
Educationist, and is rapidly taking the place of 
all others. It has already been adopted into very 
many of the best Schools in the State; and is 
destined at no distant day to receive from teach- 
ers, parents, and friends of Education, an acknowl- 
edzement of ali those merits claimed for it by the 
Publishers, and adopted as The National Series 
of Standard School Books throughout the West. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In view of the superiority of these books—a 
desire to produce Uniformity in the Schools, and 
having the interest of the great’ cause of Educa- 
tion at heart, the Teachers of Lafayette have pub- 
lished the following 

CARD: 
TO THE CITIZENS OF LAFAYETTE AND VICINITY. 

UNIFORMITY IN SCHOOL BOOKS.—The 
undersigned, Teachers of Lafayette, having long 
seen the many evils arising from so great a varie- 
y. of School Books as is now found in most of our 

hools, feel tully convinced that it makes our la- 
bors double what they otherwise might be; that in 
many instances it prevents us from doing justice 
to our scholars; that it creates much unnecessa 
expense to our employers, especially where in- 
structors are changed; that it often prevents pa- 
rents from sending their children to school; that 
it destroys the interest that is always: awakened 
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by proper classification, and that it confuses schol- 
ars, by giving different definitions of the same 
thing. 

We are also convinced that it is highly impor- 
tant that we have the best works that are before 
the public, those that are fully up with the im- 
provements in science, as well as in methods of 
teaching; and having examined the following 
Bovks, which have been generally — in the 
northern counties of the State, we believe them 
to be among the very first now before the public; 
books that are well adopted to the wants of the 
scholors, and generally superior to works now 
here in common use. 

We therefore for the sake of getting the best 
books as well as securing the advantages of gene- 
ral and permanent uniformity in the most impor- 
tant classes would respectfully request the pa- 
rents of our pupils to procure these works for 
them as fast as practicable, and would recommend 
them to the careful examination of other teachers 
throughout the county, believing that they will be 
found worthy of general adoption : 

LIST OF BOOKS. 

Parker’s Readers, (National Series;) Olark’s 
new English Grammar; Davies’ me Da- 
vies’ Practical Geometry; Also, higher Mathemat- 
ics; Parker’s School Philosophy. 


(SIGNED, ) 
D. E. LOVERIDGE, Principal of St. John’s Par- 
ochial School. 
A. D. SHAW, Teacher of Select School in Semi- 


nary. 

J.D. BEDFORD, Teacher of Select School. 

L. IRWIN, Teacher of Select School. 

MARY A. POTTER, Teacher of Select School. 

JULIA D. SHAW, Teacher of Select School in 
Seminary. 

L. E. LADD, Teacher of Select School. 

MATILDA CARPENTER, Teacher of Select 


School. 
ELIZA CARPENTER, Teacher of Corporation 

Free School. 
E, M. BOYCE, Teacher of Select School. 

The most of these Text-Books have been adop- 
ted in Lafayette Female Seminary. 

S. ELIZA STILES, Principal. 

Also, the Principal of that popular school, the 
Goodwin Institute at West Point, Ind., (incorpo- 
rated in 1850,) with the most approved works in 
the various departments of science, has included 
in her catalogue of text-books for the next term: 

Parker’s Series of School Readers; Martin’s 
Orthoepy; Wright’s Analytical oes: Da- 
vies’ Arithmetics; Clark’s Grammar; Brown’s do.; 
Willard’s Histories; Parker’s Philosophies; Da- 
vies’ Algebra and Geometry, and Page’s Geology. 


From H. Plumer, A. M., County Exami- 

ner of School Teachers. 
Evansvittx, August, 1851. 

The National Series of Standard School Books 

has been submitted to my examination, and the 

following is the result of a careful and eritical in- 

vestigation of the seperate works. 
PARKER'S READERS, 

I consider to be preferable to any other series of 

readers, ever published in this country. The mat- 

ter contained in them is truly excellent. They 

are progressive in their ehavaeter; and evince the 
3 
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fact, that their author is not merely a finished 
scholar, but an experienced teacher. 


PARKER’S PHILOSOPHIBS, 


like his Readers, are exactly suited to the wants 
of both the teacher and the scholar, and are cal- 
culated to render the task, both of teacher and 
learner, easy and pleasant. 


MRS. EMMA WILLARD’S SCHOOL HISTORIES, 


cannot be surpassed. They are models of what 
all school books should be. 


PROF. DAVIES’ SCHOOL ARITHMETIOS, 


like the rest of his Mathematical Works, all ac- 
knowledge to be Ne Plus Ulira. They are the 
reault of great reflection, and a long experience in 
teaching. 

CLARK’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR, 


I have not had an opportunity of examining ful- 
ys but its innovations, (so far as I have examined 
m,) I consider to be improvements. 


ASA SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY, 


supplies a decided vacuum among the text-books, 
suited for schools and academies. Hitherto we 
have had no text-book of astronomy adapted to 
the wants of the common scholar; but this, while 
it contains all the great principles of the science 
is so simplified and illustrated, as to be easily un- 
derstood. It possesses very much the same mer- 
its as R. C. Smith’s Primary Geography and is 
its equal. 
WRIGHT'S ANALYTICAL ORTHOGRAPHY, 


is remarkably well calculated to aid in teaching 
the Philosophy of Orthography and Orthoepy.— 
No one can dispute its utility. 


THE ORTHOEPIST, BY JAMES H. MARTIN, 


is a novel, but useful publication. lt may be 
used, advantageously, as a text-boox for advanced 
reading classes in our schools and academies, It 
can scarcely fail to impress on the mind of the 
scholar, the correct pronunciation of sueh words 
aud phrases, as are most frequently pronounced, 
and their exact signification. 


From Duniel Chute, A. M., County Ee- 
aminer of School Teachers. 


I have not been able to give the National Series 
of School Books that attention which their merit 
demands. However, from the cursory view I have 
taken, and from some previous knowl of most 
of their authors, I have no hesitation in saying, 
I cheerfully and fully concur in the opinion of 
their merits, as expressed by my friend and co- 
laborer in the cause of education, H. Plumer Esq. 


From Charles Broughton, Teacher of Pub- 
lic School. 


Evansvitte, Aug., 1851. 

I have carefully examined Willard’s Histories, 
Parker’s Readers and Philosophies, I consider 
these works by far the best extant. 1 have hith- 
erto used McGuffie’s Readers, but in future shall 
use Parker’s. I have found that Parker’s Lessons 
in Philosophy teach children to think, more than 
any other work I have ever tried. 

he arrangement of Willard’s Histories, eo fix 
the time and place in the mind of the child with 


the event, that not only history, but geography is 
learned at the same time. 


From the Rev. Jemes H. Noble, Pastor of 
the Methodtst Episcpal Church, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


PARKER’S SCHOOL READERS, 


are fitted for the school room. They are not ex- 
celled, if equalled, by any series of Readers ex- 
tant. His Philosophies show that they have been 
prepared by one who understands the difficulties 
to be overcome. The juvenile works are most 
happily adapted to the capacity of the child, so 
that the youthful student will form the habit of 
thinking for himself, and gather knowledge from 
all that surrounds him. 

Although I differ in one or two particulars from 
Clark’s he Grammar, yet I think it the best 
book I have ever seen. The definitions are clear 
and full, his application of — is simple, in 
this usually denominated “dry study.” 


MABTIN’S ORTHOEPIST AND WRIGHT’S ANALYT- 
ICAL ORTHOGRAPHY, 


are books for the times. Every teacher who has 
been long in the school-room, has felt the need of 
just such works. 


SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY, 


is a capital book. It is plain and simple—eve 
child should have it. it speaks much that words 
cannot. 


From Rev. Wm. H. McCarer, Pastor of 
First Pres. Church, Evansville, Ind. 


1 fully concur in the above testimonials. I be- 
lieve these superior works, and worthy to be 
adopted as text-books in all our schools and acad- 
emies. 


From Rev. C. A. Foster, M. D., Profes- 
sor of Chemistry in the Evansville Med- 
ical College. 


Evansvitie, Aug. 1851. 

The school compendium of natural and experi- 
mental philosophy, by Richard Green Parker, de- 
serves an elevated position in our schools. It is 
written in a simple and attractive style—not the 
ad and repulsive, in which too many of our 
school text-books are dressed. It is destined to 
win for itself universal use. 

“ Parker’s Readers’? are books whose pages are 
eminently adapted to their claims. They contain 
selections, which will call forth “the taste, judg- 
ment and discrimination of the pupil’? in the 
“management of pause, emphasis,” and intona- 
tions of the voice, as well as to give ‘‘instruction 
on general subjects in an agreeable form.’ 

These Readers, I venture to predict, will take 
a high place among our School Books. 

“ Practical Grammar,” by S. W. Clark, is a work 
well fitted for advanced pupils. The “System of 
Diagrams’’ is a vast improvement. Its having 
reached the 6th edition is recommendation enough 
for its introduction into our Western Schools. — 

Smith’s Illustrated Astronomy is, for what it 1s 
designed, the best work yet given to the public.— 
With the exception of the oral process, it furnishes 
the best mode of imparting the primary elements 
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of the science—a mode well Calculated to make 
impression and fix the child’s attention. 


From the Rev. Mr. Sterrit, Pastor Pres- 
byterian Church. 


Evansvitte, Aug., 1851. 

The series of School Books published by A. 8. 
Barnes & Co, having been submitted to my ex- 
amination, I take this opportunity to say, that, so 
far as I was able to carry my examination, I can 
cheerfully recommend them to parents and teach- 
ers. They are at least as good, if not better, than 
any thing of the kind before published. Davies’ 


Mathematical works need no recommendations, 





From the Rev. J. A. Dizon, Pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Evansville, Ind. 


As far as a slight examination enables me to 
jud e of the above described books, I fully concur 
in the opinion expressed by Rev. Mr. Sterritt. A 
portion of the juvenile series especially interested 
re. as being admirably adapted for general use- 

ulness. 


From M. W. Safford, A. M., Principal of 
the Evansville Seminary. 


Your favor of Scheol Books, comprising the 
Juvenile Philosophy, Third, Fourth, and Rhetori- 
cal Readers, by Richard Green Parker ; Illustra- 
ted Astronomy, by Asa Smith; the Orthoepist, by 
James Martin, and the Analytical Orthography, 
by Albert D. Wright, I have examined .with a 
— degree of care, resulting in an honest and 

rm conviction that, compared with other works 
on kindred subjects and for kindred purposes, 
they have no superior, and so far as my own ob- 
servation extends, they have no equal. 

If he who causes a single additional blade of 
grass to grow is called a benefactor, what should 
be said of those who have furnished for the youth- 
ful mind so rich a repast of beauty and of thought, 
as these works afford. 

Parker’s compilations, whether philosophical 
or rhetorical, need only to be known to secure for 
them a ready introduction into our best schools, 
The Readers excel not only for Classic English, 
and a variety of style and arrangements, best cal- 
culated for improvement in reading, but they 
abound in pieces full of instruction, i areaty of 
thought and tending effectively to intellectual ac- 
tivity and moral elevation. 

M. W. SAFFORD, 
Principal Evansville Seminary. 


From A. J. Wheeler, Teacher of the City 
District Scheol, Evansville, Ind. 


I have examined i | Parker’s School 
Readers and Philosophies, Willard’s Histories, 
Clark’s Grammar, artin’s Orthoepist, and 
Smith’s Astronomies. Take them as a whole, 
they are the best school books 1 ever used or ex- 
amined. I have adopted the most of these books 
in my school, and shall adopt the balance as soon 
as circumstances will allow. 


From Alfred J. Bisdee, Teacher of Pub- 
lie School No, 1. 


Evansvitiz, Aug., 1851. 
Thave examined Wright’s Analytical Orthogra- 
phy, Martin’s Orthoepist, Clark’s Grammar, Par- 
ker’s Works, and Willard’s Histories; I do most 
cheerfully recommend these works to the schools 
of the State, and shall make them my text-books 
above all others. 


From James F. Blythe, Esq. 
Evansvite, Aug., 1851. 

I have examined Parker’s Readers and Philos- 
ophies, Willard’s Histories, and Martin’s Ortho- 
epist. The plan of each appear to me to have 
been well conceived and executed. Teachers who 
have not yet introduced these books into their 
oman will find it much to their advantage to 

0 80. one 
From James G. May, Principal of the 
Corydon Seminary, Oct. 1851. 

Parker’s Reapess—The Fourth and Rhetori- 
cal, the only numbers before me, are not su’ passed 
by any works of the kind. I have introduced the 
latter into this institution, and propose using the 
others so soon as circumstances ar paths 

Parxer’s Purtosopuizs—I have examined with 
great attention, Pesides the text, the care and 
accuracy with which the works are gotten up, en- 
title them to a high rank in our schools. 

Tue Ortuozrist, by Martin, is an excellent 
work. 

Wittarp’s Histories, beyond question, are 
most valuable works. The plan of marginal dates 
proves highly advantageous to the student of his- 
tor 


y- 

Smirn’s Inttustratep Astronomy.—-Carries 
upon its face the best reeommendations—I need 
add nothing. 

Futton & Esrmay’s Boox Ke.rixc.—Single 
and Double Entry, has keen carefully examined. 
After eomparing this work with others on the 
same subject, 1 am fully convinced it is entitled 
to superior rank. 


From Geo. Lyman, Eq, Book- Keeper for 
the New Albany and Salem Rail Road 


Co., Ind. 
New Arsany, Oct. 1851. 

Having carefully examined “Fulton and East- 
man’s Book-Keeping,”’ I am fully convinced of 
its utility as a primary school book ; it commends 
itself to beginners, and is peculiarly adapted to 
their wants, being free from intricate entries with 
which most works on book-keeping are filled, 
which tend to discourage, rather than instruct the 
student. — 


From G. B. Pompel, Principal of Select 
School, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


I have examined Parker’s School Readers,.Mar- 
tin’s Orthoepist, and Wright’s Analytical Orthog- 
raphy. I have only to say that I shall introduce 
them into my school immediately. 

I am using Clark’s Grammar in my school, and 
must say it is the Grammar I have wanted for 
years. My pupils have learned more of analysis 


- and transposition of lauguage within a few weeks, 


than they have done for years previous by the old 
system. ae pov. 
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The Normal School lately organized in the Wa- 
bash College, has adopted as text-books, a number 
of the “ National Series,’’ such as Davies’, Par- 
ker’s, Clark’s, Fulton and Eastman’s, Pages, Mar- 
tin’s, Wright’s, &c., &c. 


ee 


From Blue River Academy and Teachers’ 
Institute. 


Kxicutstown, Sept., 1851. 

Dear Siz—I am desired to present you the 
thanks of the officers and assistant Teachers of 
this institution, for the books presented for our 
examination and approval. We have carefully ex- 
amined and compared them with various other 
works presented with the same object, and have 
adopted as text-books to be used in this institu- 
tion, the National Series. We are fully satisfied, 
upon testing these books in the school-room, that 
they are decidedly preferable to any yet pablished. 
The most of us have been teaching for a number 
of years, and there is but one opinion of their mer- 
its. There cannot be too much said in praise of 
Parker’s School Reader, Clark’s Grammar, Mar- 
tin’s Orthoepist, and Smith’s Illustrated Astrono- 
my. 
it is very desirable that there should be a uni- 
formity of school-books in our, State, and it isa 
matter of gratification to know, that the “Nation- 
al Series”’ is rapidly taking the place of all others. 

W. T. HATCH, Principal. 


From B. F. Lang, Principal of the Marion 
County Seminary. 


Inpraxapotis, Oct., 1851. 

Parxker’s Scnoot Reapers.—I have examined 
this series of School Readers carefully, and be- 
lieve it to be the best series of Readers yet pub- 
lished. I have adopted as text-books such of the 
series as are adapted to the classes in this institu- 
tion, and would like to see Parker’s Readers in- 
troduced into every school ir the State, 





From the Rev. N. W. Camp, D. D., Prin™ 
cipal of St. Mary’s Female Seminary 
and Rector of Episcopal Church, In- 
dianapolis. 


I have carefully examined Parker’s School 
Readers, and take great pjeasure in bearing testi- 
mony to their excellence. Indeed they are in my 
opinion, superior to any others with which I am 
acquainted. I shall introduce them into the Sem- 
inary, and am rejoiced to learn that they are rap- 
idly taking the place of all others. The Orthoe- 

ist and Smith’s Ilustrated Astronomy, are also 
in keeping with the progress of the age. These 
are already used in St. Mary’s Seminary. 


From Rev. Thos. H. Lynch, President of 


the Indiana Female College. 
Inpranapotis, Oct., 1851. 
I fully conenr in the opinion expressed by Dr. 
Camp, and Mr. Lang, relative to the National Se- 
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ries of standard school-books, and have introduced 
Parker’s School Readers, and other works em- 
braced in the series, into the Indiana Female Col- 
lege, believing them superior to any similar works 
with which I am acquainted. 


From His Excellency Joseph A. Wright, 
Governor of Indiana. 


Inpranapotis, Oct., 1851. 

I have been presented with a series of Parker’s 
School Readers, and do most cheerfully and fully, 
endorse the opinions expressed by the distin- 

uished educationists of our own, and other 
tates, and would like to see them introduced 
into all our schools and seminaries. 


From James S. Brown, Esq., President of 
the Board of Trustees of the Female 
College, Indianapolis, and Superintend- 
ent of the State Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 


In a course of education, as much depends on 
the books which a scholar uses, as upon the 
Teacher who instructs him. A sound education 
cannot be rapidly acquired, if the pupil lacks ei- 
ther. Nor can knowledge be successfully con- 
veyed, or permanently retained, without system. 
And this, too, is as important in books, as in an 
instructor. In teaching a child to read, a sytem- 
atic, progressive series of Readers is almost indis- 
pensable. 

“ Parker’s National Series” is most admirably 
adapted to supply this demand. It is composed 
of the “First, Second, Third, and Fourth Read- 
ers,” and the “Ithetorical Reader.’’ Alike free 
from the puerile, or the abstruse, advancing by a 
regular gradation, from lessons adapted to the 
youngest classes to those calculated to interest the 
most cultivated minds. These Readers, in my 
judgment, excel in merit and value, any series 
which has been presented to the public. It would 
seem that no teacher could use, or even peruse 
these excellent books, without desiring to see them 
adopted in every school and academy in the State. 





The Northern Indiana Teachers’ Institute, num- 
bering about 400 members, at its annual session 
held at Elkhart, in the autumn of 1851, endorsed 
the National School Books, which had been adop- 
ted at the session the year previous. 

The Trustees and Principal of Friendship Sem- 
inary, near New Albany, have adopted Parker’s 
Readers and Philosophies, Davies’ Arithmetics, 
Martin’s Orthoepist, Smith’s Astronomy, and 
Clark’s Grammar. 

The Principal of Mount Tabor Seminary has 
adopted Parker’s Readers, Davies’ Arithmetics, 
Willard’s Histories, Clark’s Grammar and Par- 
ker’s Philosophies. 

Parker’s Readers, Orthoepist, and Illustrated 
Astronomy, have lately been introduced into the 
Schools at Jeffersonville. 

t@” These Books are for sale at all the Book- 
stores in Indianapolis. 

Country Merchants and Teachers will be 
furnished at New York prices, at the Bookstore 
of C. B. Davis, the Publishers’ Depot. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CADY & BURGESS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 


No. 60, John Street, New York. 


Surrn’s Compiete Senuzs or Geoorarutss, com- 
prising his First, Second and Third Books, all 
admirably arranged to meet the growing wants 
of the student. The present revised edition 
contains additional maps of California, the “Ter- 
ritories, and the British Possessions, with ail 
corrections and additions up to the present time. 
Also, the New and correct Census Returns for 
1850. 


Sarry’s Prmary on First Boox m Grocrapuy 
proceeds from the very first elements at such a 
rate, that a child may readily understand and 
advance with it, being illustrated with 126 en- 
gravings and 20 elegant maps. Retail price 38 
cents. 


Smira’s Quarto or Seconp Boox iv Geocrapnuy> 
is arranged with maps standing upright ia the 
book, facing the text, colored with the greatest 
clearness and precision; the type and the whole 
arrangement of this book being superior in 
style and beauty to any other publication of the 
kind. Retail price 75 cents. 

Smrrn’s Gzocrarny anp Arxas, on Tutrp Book, 
is designed for the more advanced student, and 
is very favorably known and extensively used. 
It is enlarged from the former editions, and 
contaius additional maps of Cal:fornia, Mexico, 
and British Possessions. Price 84 cents. 


Ssita’s Quarto Astronomy. Illustrated with 
numerous diagrams and maps, showing the re- 
lations, revolutions and peculiarities of the 
whole solar system, in a more coneise and lucid 
form than any other elementary Astronomy 
published. Price $1. 

Smirn’s Inrropvcrory AriruMeric, consisting of 
questions and tables to employ the mind of the 
young beginner. Price 12 cents. 

Sanra’s Practicat anp Mentat Artrumerio, with 
the use of the Slate, and Key for Teacher's use. 
Price 34 cents each. 

Smirn’s New Anirumetic, embracing the whole 
of Arithmetic in one book, divided into three 

ts, adapting it to the use of all classes of 
earners. It is a very valuable work for the 
young student, as well as the advanced scholar, 
and Key for Teachers’ use. Price 50 cents each. 


Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping, 


BY SINGLE AND DOUBL@ ENTRY. 
BY IRA MAYHEW, A. M. 
Author of a Treatise on Popular Education 
Tis title of this volume—Practical Book-Keep- 
h 





ing, is indicative of its leading characteristics. 

e specimens of accounts presented in it are in 
Script that closely resembles writing, and they 
hence afford excellent models for imitation. The 
book contains four forms of accounts, immediately 
following eaeh of which is a large number of ex- 


amples for practice, In their sojution the pupil 
has occasion, practically, to apply the ea am 
he has already acquired of both Arithmetic and 
Penmanship, while at the same time he learns 
Book-keeping, as he will have occasion to prac- 
tice it in after life. For this purpose a set of ac- 
count books in which the examples for practice 
are to be written out by the learner, and a key 
for teachers, containing their solution, aecompany 
the book. The price of the “Book-Keeping” is 
only thirty-seven and a half cents, and that of 
the Account Books but eight cents, each. That 
this treatise ought to be as extensively studied in 
all our schools as Arithmetic, Grammar, and Ge- 
ography now are, is a commonly received opinion 
among practical educators to whom it has become 
known. Just published by BURGESS & CA- 
DY, No. 60, John st., New York. 


ALBERS E. JONES, 


Publisher and Dealer in 
SHEET MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, &c. 


Wholesale and Retail, and sole Agent 
in Indiana for 
Chickering’s Piano Fortes, 
of Boston, 

Stoddard & Co’s Piano Fortes, 

of New York, ‘ 
And L. Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianes, 


of Boston. 
Masonic Hall, Indianapolis. 

We are also the only Agents in Indiana for the 
sale of Murch & Whites’s Melodeons and Melode- 
on Pianos, which are intended for Parlors, Chur- 
ches, Lodge Rooms, Singing Societies, &c., and 
for these purposes my stuck embraces every vari- 
ety and style, varying in price from $45 to $200, 
in beautiful rosewood cases, aud as finished as any 
Piano Fortes at three times the cost of these su- 
perb and unrivalled Instruments. I invite atten- 
tion particularly to those mest excellent Parlor 
Ornaments. 


ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BRAINERD & BURRIDGE, 


Are prepared to engrave or lithograph in superior 
style, Landscapes, Steamboats, Buildings, Book 
Illustrations in tints, Charts, Maps, Diplomas, Ag- 
ricultural and Commercial Cuts, Autographs, Sea. 
Stamps on Metal or Wood, Machinery, Vignettes, 
Newspaper Heads, Ornamental and Fancy Bor- 
ders, Letters, Etc., Etc. 

Drawings and Designs furnished. 

Herald Building, Cleveland, O. 


SMITH, ENIGHT & OO, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
LAW, MEDICAL, SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
1B OD Oius 2 


STAPLE AND FANCY STATIONERY, 


No. 59 Superior Street, 
HAMILTON L. SMITH, 
ERASTUS G. KNIGHT, 
ARORA BUTTLS, § 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BOOK STORE. 


SMITH, KNIGHT & CO, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


SCHOOL BOOKS OF EVERY KIND, 


by the hundred, dozen, or single copy, at the current rates. 


ARITHMETICS: 


Stoddard’s Mental, Intellectual and Practical. Davies’ Mental, Practical aud Highe 
Greenleaf’s Mental, Common School and National, Adams’ Smith’s, Colburn’s, Perkin’s, 


Thompson’s and Rays. 
GRAMMARS : 


Clark’s, Brown’s, Bullion’s, Analytical and Practical, Kirkham’s, Smith’s, Weld’s, Well’s, 


and Pinneos. 
GEOGRAPHIES, 


Mitchell’s, Smith’s, Olney’s, Morse’s and Parley’s. 


READERS: 


Mandeville’s, Parker’s, Saunder’s, McGuflie’s. 


CHEMISTRIES: 


Comstook’s, Reid and Bain’s, Silliman’s, and Tonman’s. 


PHILOSOPHIES: 


Parker’s. Smith’s, Comstock’s, Olmstead’s, and Johnson’s. 
Sr. JOHN’S GEOLOGY, LINCOLN’S BOTANY. 
(A new and enlarged edition.) 


EVERY SCHOOL BOOK, 


in re use we can supply on the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms. 

e have also a full assortment of Books, suitable for Pedlars, and adapted to Town 
and District Libraries. Comprising popular works, as Biography, History, Travels, Mis- 
cellaneous and scientific subjects. And 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


are received.as soon as issued from the Eastern Press, our arrangements being such in 
Boston and New York, Philadelphia, and other cities, as to warrant us in soliciting orders 
from our friends in the West. 

Orders from the country respeetfully solicited, to which prompt attention will be paid. 


Address, 
SMITH, KNIGHT & Co,, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
May 1. 1962. Cleveland, Ohio. 
8 














BOSTON BOOK STORE. 





Jewett, Proctor & Worthington, 
CLEV EPAND, OHIO, 
Publishers, Booksellers, & Stati 





Constan*iy on hand a large and complete as- 

sortment of School, Miscellaneous, and Theolog- 

ical Books, and Stationery, which is offered to 

Merchants, "Teachers, and the public generally, at 

the lowest prices. 

J. P. & W. publish a large list of books, among 

which are the following:— 

20,000 Sold in Four Weeks! 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s new and thrilling 

Story, entitled 

Wmele Wom s Calbims 
OR, LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY; 

With six Illustrations, designed by Billings. 

This great work, which has created so much ex- 

citement through the columns of the National 

Era, and which has been pronounced “the Story 

of the Age,” is now completed and ready for sale. 

It makes two vols. 12 mo., 312 pages each, and is 

sold at the following prices: 


In paper covers, $1,00 per set. 
In cloth covers, 1,50 per set. 
In cloth covers, full gilt, 2, 00 per set. 


With a discount to the trade. Early orders so- 
licited. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 

Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The work can be sent by mail, the postage un- 
der 500 miles on the paper bound being 27 cents, 
and 33 cents on the cloth bound. Persons send- 
ing these amounts in postage stamps, in addition 
to the prices above mentioned, shall receive a copy 
by mail prepaid. 
AGENTS WANTED to aid in circulating 
this work. 


BLISS’ ANALYSIS OF GEOGRAPHY, 
BLISS’ SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS, 
For Academies and Common Schools, mounted 
on rollers, backed with cloth, elegantly colored, 
per set, varnished, $7,00 
OPINIONS OF TEACHERS. 
FROM REY. EMERSON DAVIS, D. D., 
For many years Principal of the Westfield Acade 
my, and late Prinsipal of the Normal 
School located there. 
I most cheerfully recommend it [the geo 
phy] to the public, as combining more endien- 
cies than avy other for the use of schools. Its 
chief excellence is itsclassification of subjects, by 
which the attention of the scholar is directed to 





one thing at a time. 
FROM DAVID S. ROWE, ESQ., 
Principal of the State Normal School,at Westfield. 
A trial has been given it, [the geography] a 
our conclusion is, that it is a capital book. 
lady who has taught the class which has mt rt 
oo Be me that all her penis are delighted with 
it, and she regards it as decidedly the best geog- 
raphy with which she is acquainted. The “Out- 
line Maps’? are a beautiful set of maps, very neat- 
ly executed, and in connestion with the “Analysis 
of Geography, ” by Mr. Bliss, furnish the best oad 
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most attractive aids to the study of geography with 

which I am acquainted. moeney 
FROM N. TILLINGHAST, ESQ., 

Principal of the ate! ct a School at Bridge- 


I am very much aonet with the “Outline 
Maps;”’ their size and execution make them fill a 
place that no other similar maps that I have seen 
do fill. I shall put them, in connection with the 
“Analysis of Geography,” in use in my Normal 
and Experimental Sc School, and expect to reap ad- 
vantage from them. 
FROM ©. PIERCE, ESQ., 
Principal of the State Normal School, at West 
Newton. 

Both Maps and Analysis appear to be very neat- 
ly and accurately executed, and will be, T doubt 
not, a very valuable acquisition to our instrumen- 
talities for instruction. 


THE MANUAL ' # MORALS. A Teat Book for Schools. 





Miss A 
to the use ou Families. 
Revis? 0.; 212 pages. Price only 25 cents, 





This pouk, which is rapidly becoming one of 
« lar text books in the country, has been al- 
readyiat-+. uced into more than one hundred of the 

cities ont towns in the United States, and is found to be 
just such a book for youth as has long been needed, viz: a 
simple, plain, direct treatise on moral duties. It should be 
a —s every school, throughout the length and breadth of 


Recommendations too numerous to publish, have been 

received from the most distinguished friends of education 

in all parts of the country. 

From Rev. Dr. Emerson Davis, of the Mass. Board of Ed- 

ucation. 

“I have read, with no small degree of interest, the Man- 

ual of Morals. It inculcates sound murality, based on the 

Bible, and contains nothing sectarian. Such a book is a 

great ~~ and I hope ic may be introduced into 

all our sch: 

From the Albany Spectator. 

“ The Manual of Morals, wherever used, will make chil- 

dren love virtue, as well as understand what it is; and 

teach them their duties to God, themselves, and others.” 

Teachers and School Committees, desiring copies of this 

work for examination, with a view of introducing it, will be 

supplied by the ay 
NEW READING BOOK, 

d s, & High School 


THE LITERARY READER; 


Consisting of selections, in prose and verse, Sue 
American, English, and other foreign literature, 
chronologically arranged ; including Bio: aphi- 
cal Sketches, and remarks on the Art of Read- 

ing ; by Miss A. Hart, Author of the Manual 
of Morals. 

The selections from English authors commence 
with Robert Fabian, 1512; American, with Ben. 
Franklin, and embrace all the most prominent 
writers down to this time. 


For Female Seminaries, A 





The Instructor’s Manual, Or Lectures on School Keeping ; 
BY 8. R. HALL, A. M, 

New and revised edition; 18mo.; 

Price only 25 — Teachers soatidiare “ 12 pos- 

tage stamps, by letter, postpaid, shall receive a 

by mail, free of postage. Thisis a very val- 

e book, and one which every teacher should 


JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
138, Superior St, Oleveland, Ohio, and 
Joun P. Jewsrt & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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UNRIVALLED SELECTION OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 
euscismrab BY 


CORNISH, LAMPORT, & Co., 


(Successors to Nafis § Cornish,) 
No. 8, Park Place (not Park Row,) N. Y. City. 


Stoddard’s Arithmetical Series, 
Comprising the Juvenile Mental Arithmetic (75 
pp-, Price 12 1-2 cents,) for Primary Schools to 

recede the American Intellectual Arithmetic, 
P64 ., Price 20 cents, ) an extended work, de- 
agus Tor Common Schools, Seminaries and Acad- 
emies, and 

Stoddard’s Practical Arithmetic, 
(292 pp., Price 60 cents,) which embraces eve- 

variety of exercises a — to Written 
Arithmetic. We might here, a long list of 
Testimonials in favor of these works, but as rec- 
ommendations are so easily obtained for almost 
any work, they only amount to 0000, unless the 
reputation of their Author is well known to the 
Reader; hence, we entirely omit them. But for 
the information of Teachers and others who may 
chance to rveiew these remarks, we would briefly 
state, that within the last two years, the first two 
works of the series, (which comprise a complete 
course of Mental Arithmetic,) have by their Own 
Merits, gained an introduction into a large major- 
ity of the better class of Schools in the States of 
New York, Michigan and Ohio. Superintendents 
of Public Instruction of both of the former States, 
as also a very large number of the leading Educa- 
tional men in all of them, have recommended 
these works as a decided improvement on “ Col- 
burn.” In short we can truly say, they are 
supplanting every other work of the kind The 
Practical Arithmetic, although more recently pub- 
lished, bids fair to become equally popular.— 
Teachers furnished with a copy of each or either 
of the above works for examination, gratis. - But 
as they cannot be forwarded by mail, unless the 
is pre-paid at one cent per ounce; those 
who wish to procure them in this way, will please 
enclose in a pre-paid letter, as many cents worth 
of post stamps, as will be required to pay the post- 
age on the books ordered. The weight of the 
« Juvenile Mental,”’ is 4 oz., “ The American In- 
tellectual,” 6 0z.,and “The Practical Arithme- 
tic,”? 15 oz. 

Qae” These works are in no case exchanged in 
schools for Old Books, but may be had at half 
price for the first introduction. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to A. W. PRICE, agent, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cc. B. DAVIS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
DEALER IN 
Medical, Law, Classical, Historical, and 
Miscellaneous Books. 

Also keeps constantly on hand a large suppl 
of SCHOOL BOOKS, at Wholesale and Reid, 

at publishers’ prices. 

STATIONERY, OF EVERY VARIETY. 

No, 12, Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIE. 
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National Series of Standard School Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
A.S. BARNES & OO, 
No, 51, John Street, New Vork. 





The tollowing pope works compi.se this se- 
ries: SCHOOL READERS—Nos. One, Two, 
Three, Four, and Five, or Rhetorical Reader, by 
R. G. Parker, A. M., Author of “Aids to Oom- 
sition,’ “School Philosophy,” &c. 
ARITHMETICS--Davres’ Elementary, Academ- 
ical, and Collegiate course of Mathematics. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, By S. W. Crank, A. M. 
HISTORIES AND CHARTS, By Emma Wu- 


LARD. 

PHILOSOPHIES, By R. G. Parker, A. M. 

ORTHOEPY, By Jas. H. Martin. 

ANALYTICAL ORTHOGRAPHY, By A. D. 
Wricar. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY, By Davin Pace. 

ZOOLOGY, By D. M. Reese, M. D., L. L. D. 

DRAWING, Elements of—(for the Slate and the 

Blackboard,) By Joun Crarx. 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, By W. & R. 
CuamBers. The four last works are included 
in Chambers’ Educational Course. 

BOOK-KEEPING—Single and Double Entry— 
By Foutron & Eastman. 

ASTRONOMY ILLUSTRATED, By Asa Surra. 

GLOBES, Use of, By James MoInryre, M. D. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING 
—Designed for Teachers, By D. Pace. 





The following are some of the many distin- 
guished Educationists who have recommended 
these works : 

Hon. Dante, Wesster, Hon. Horace Manx, 
Hon. Samuet Younc, Hon. M.S. Reynoxps. 
Hxnry Barnarp, Superintendent of Common 

Schools, Rhode Island. 

N. S. Benron, Superintendent Common Schools, 

New York. 

Rocer 8. Howarp, Superintendent of Common 

Schools, Vermont. 

The New York Tribune, Christian Advocate, 
Boston Traveler, Cincinnati Gazette, New York 
Evangelist, Maine Common School Journal, 
Teacher’s Advocate, New York Courier and En- 
quirer, Albany Evening Journal, and many other 
leading papers have not only recommended but 
endo these works. 


THE HON. FRANCIS W. SHERMAN, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, for the 
State of Michigan, has recommended this series 
of Schoo] Books, and his views have been fully 
concurred in, and endorsed, by men of unques- 
tioned ability and integrity, residing in the State; 
among whom are the following: 
Samvuet A. McCosxry, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Michigan. 
Grorer Durrretp, Pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Detroit. 

E. Farysworts, Regent of the University. of 
Michigan. 

Z. Pircurr, Regent of the University of Michi- 


n. 
pt. Cummine, Rector of St. Mark’s Church, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
H. D. Krroner, Pastor First Congregational 
Church, Detroit. 
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G. P, WILLIAMs, Prof. Mathematics and Naturai 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 

Anprew Tensreox, Prof. of Moral and Tatellee- 
tual Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 

D. D. Wueepoy, Prof. Logic, Rhetoric and Histo- 

, in the University of Michigan. 

J. otMres Agnew, Prof. of Ancient Languages, 
in the University of Michig in. 

Samus. Denron, Prof. Theory and Practice Med. 
Department, in the University of Michigan. 
Rev. Joseru Puyvey, Visitor University, Michi- 

gan. 

Rev. James Potzarp, Principal Union School, 
Grand Rapids. 

J. A. Hoxisrzr and G. W. Moors, Teachers in 
Female Department in St. Mark’s College, 
Grand Rapids. 

All the above named gentlemen, are deeply in- 
terested in the cause of Education, and have made 
themselves familiar with the various School Books 
now in use, and they do not hesitate to pronounce 
the National Series “the best heretofore offered to 
the public.” 

_The Educational Convention for Northern In- 
diana, which was held at Laporte in October last, 
appointed a committee to examine and compare 
the various text-books used, and select a series, 
the best adapted to practical Education. After 
rome days of Jaborious investigation, the commit- 
tee unanimously recommended the National Se- 
ries, which was adopted by the Convention. 

The Teachers’ Institute at Laporte, in the fall 
of 1850, in which there were nearly One Hundred 
Teachers from Northern Indiana, also appointed 
a committee to examine and select from the great 
variety of School Books found in the school rooms, 
the best books, and present them for the action of 
the Institute. The committee recommended a 
National Series, and those books were taken up, 
one by one, their merits discussed, and unani- 
mously adopted. 

This series of School Books, meets with uni- 
versal favor from every enlightened teacher and 
Educationist, and is rapidly taking the place of 
all others. It sas already been adopted into very 
many of the best Schools in the State; and is 
destined at no distant day to receive from teach- 
ers, parents, and friends of Education, an acknowl- 
ed.zement of ali those merits claimed for it by the 
Publishers, and adopted as The National Series 
of Standard School Books throughout the West. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In view of the superiority of these books—a 
desire to produce Uniformity in the Schools, and 
having the interest of the great cause of Educa- 
tion at heart, the Teachers of Lafayette have pub- 
lished the following 

CARD : 
TO THE CITIZENS OF LAFAYETTE AND VICINITY. 

UNIFORMITY IN SCHOOL BOOKS.—The 
undersigned, Teachers of Lafaygtte, having long 
seen the many evils arising from so great a varie- 
ty of School Books as is now found in most of our 

chools, feel iully convinced that it makes our la- 
bors double what they otherwise might be; that in 
many instances it prevents us from doing justice 
to our scholars; that it creates much unnecessa' 
expense to our employers, especially where in- 
structors are changed; that it often prevents pa- 
rents from sending their children to school; that 
it destroys the interest that is always awakened 
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by proper classification, and that it confuses schol- 
ars, by giving different definitions of the same 
thing. 

We are also convinced that it is highly impor- 
tant that we have the best works that are before 
the public, those that are fully up with the im- 
provements in science, as well as in methods of 
teaching; and having examined the following 
Books, which have been generally adopted in the 
northern counties of the State, we believe them 
to be among the very first now before the public; 
books that are well adopted to the wants of the 
scholors, and generally superior to works now 
here in common use. 

We therefore for the sake of getting the best 
books as well as securing the advantages of gene- 
ral and permanent uniformity in the most impor- 
tant classes would respectfully request the pa- 
rents of our pupils to procure these works for 
them as fast as practicable, and would recommend 
them to the careful examination of other teachers 
throughout the county, believing that they will be 
found worthy of general adoption : 

LIST OF BOOKS. 

Parker’s Readers, (National Series;) Clark’s 
new English Grammar; Davies’ Algebra; Da- 
vies’ Practical Geometry; Aiso, higher Mathemat- 
ics; Parker’s School Philosophy. 

(SIGNED, ) 
D. E. LOVERIDGE, Principal of St. John’s Par- 
ochial School, 
A. D. SHAW, Teacher of Select School in Semi- 


nary. 
J.D. BEDFORD, Teacher of Select School. 
L. IRWIN, Teacher of Select School. 
MARY A. POTTER, Teacher of Select School. 
JULIA D. SHAW, Teacher of Select School in 
Seminary. 
L. E. LADD, Teacher of Select School. 
ao CARPENTER, Teacher of Select 
School. i 
ELIZA CARPENTER, Teacher of Corporation 
Free School. 
E, M. BOYCE, Teacher of Select School. 
The most of these Text-Books have been adop- 
ted in Lafayette Female Seminary. 
S. ELIZA STILES, Principal. 
Also, the Principal of that popular school, the 
Goodwin Institute at West Point, Ind., (incorpo- 
rated in 1850,) with the most approved works in 
the various departments of science, has included 
in her catalogue of text-books for the next term: 
e A eee on 
rthoepy; Wright’s Analytical Ortho ; Da- 
vies’ Arithmetita: Clark’s Grammar: fecwsts do.; 
Willard’s Histories; Parker’s Philosophies; Da- 
vies’ Algebra and Geometry, and Page’s Geology. 


From H. Plumer, ie: M.,, County Exami- 
ner of School Teachers. 


Evansvitux, August, 1851. 

The National Series of Standard School Books 
has been submitted to my examination, and the 
following is the result of a careful and critical in- 
vestigation of the seperate works. 

PARKER'S READERS, 

I consider to be preferable to any other series of 
readers, ever published in this country. The mat- 
ter contained in them is truly excellent. They 
are progresaive in their character; and evince the 


eries of School Readers; Martin’s , 








fact, that their author is not merely a finished 
scholar, but an experienced teacher. 


PARKER’S PHILOSOPHIRS, 


like his Readers, are exactly suited to the wants 
of both the teacher and the scholar, and are cal- 
culated to render the task, both of teacher and 
learner, easy and pleasant. 


MRS. EMMA WILLARD’S SCHOOL HISTORIES, 


cannot be ae They are models of what 
all school books should wig 


PROF. DAVIES’ SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 
like the rest of his Mathematical Works, all ac- 
knowledge to be Ne Plus Ultra. They are the 
result of great reflection, and a long experience in 
teaching. 

CLARK’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR, 


I have not had an opportunity of examining ful- 
ly; but its innovations, (so far as I have examined 
them, ) I consider to be improvements, 


ASA SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY, 


supplies a decided vacuum among the text-books, 
suited for schools and academies, Hitherto we 
have had no text-book of astronomy adapted to 
the wants of the common scholar; but this, while 
it contains all the great principles of the science 
is so simplified and illustrated, as to be easily un- 
derstood. It possesses very much the same mer- 
its as R. C. Smith’s Primary Geography and is 
its equal. 
WRIGHT’S ANALYTICAL ORTHOGRAPHY ’ 


is remarkably well calculated to aid in teaching 
the Philosophy of Orthography and Orthoepy.— 
No one can dispute its utility. 


THE ORTHOEPIST, BY JAMES H. MARTIN, 


is a novel, but useful publication. It may be 
used, advantageously, as a text-boox for advanced 
reading classes in our schools and academies, It 
can scarcely fail to impress on the mind of the 
scholar, the correct pronunciation of such words 
and —. as are most frequently pronounced, 
and their exact signification. 


From Daniel Chute, A. M., County Ez- 
aminer of School Teachers. 


I have not been able to give the National Series 
of School Books that attention which their merit 
demands. However, from the cursory view I have 
taken, and from some previous knowledge of most 
of their authors, I have no hesitation in saying, 
1 cheerfully and fully concur in the opinion of 
their merits, as expressed by my friend and co- 
laborer in the cause of education, H. Plumer Esq. 


From Charles Broughton, Teacher of Pub- 
lic School. 


Evansvitie, Aug., 1851. 

I have carefully examined Willard’s Histories, 
Parker’s Readers and Philosophies. I consider 
these works by far the best extant. 1 have hith- 
erto used MeGuffie’s Readers, but in future shall 
use Parker’s. Ihave found that Parker’s Lessons 
in Philosophy teach children to think, more than 
any other work I have ever tried. 

he arrangement of Willard’s Histories, so fix 
the time and place in the mind of the child with 





the event, that not only history, but geography is 
learned at the same time. 


From the Rev. James H. Noble, Pastor of 
the Methodist Episcpal Church, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


PARKER’S SCHOOL READERS, 


are fitted for the schodl room. They are not ex- 
celled, if equalled, by any series o Readers ex- 
tant. His Philosophies show that they have been 
prepared by one who understands the difficulties 
to be overcome, The juvenile works are most 
happily adapted to the capacity of the child, so 
that the youthful student will form the habit of 
thinking for himself, and gather knowledge from 
all that surrounds him. 

Although I differ in one or two particulars from 
Clark’s New Grammar, yet I think it the best 
book I have ever seen. The definitions are clear 
and full, his application of principles is simple, in 
this usually denominated “dry study.” 


MARTIN’S ORTHOEPIST AND WRIGHT’S ANALYT- 
ICAL ORTHOGRAPHY, 


are books for the times. Every teacher who has 
been long in the school-room, has felt the need of 
just such works. 


SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY, 


is a capital book. It is plain and ry epee | 
child should have it. It speaks much that words 
cannot. 


From Rev. Wm. H. McCarer, Pastor of 
First Pres. Church, Evansville, Ind. 


1 fully concur in the above testimonials. I be- 
lieve these superior works, and worthy to be 
adopted as text-books in all our schools and acad- 
emies. 


From Rev. C. A. Foster, M. D., Profes- 
sor of Chemistry in the Evansville Med- 
ical College. 


Evansvittr, Aug. 1851. 

The school compendium of natural and experi- 
mental philosophy, by Richard Green Parker, de- 
serves an elevated position in our schools. It is 
written in a simple and attractive style—not the 
dry and repulsive, in which too many of our 

ool text-books are dressed. It is destined to 
win for itself universal use. 

“ Parker’s Readers” are books whose pages are 
eminently adapted to their claims. They contain 
selections, which will call forth “the taste, judg- 
ment and discrimination of the pupil’? in the 
“management of pause, emphasis,” and intona- 
tions of the voice, as well as to give “instruction 
on general subjects in an agreeable form.” 

hese Readers, I venture to predict, will take 
a high place among our School Books. 

“ Practical Grammar,” by S. W. Clark, is a werk 
well fitted for advanced pupils. The “System of 
Diagrams” is a vast improvement. Its neving 
sanched the 6th edition is recommendation enoug: 
for its introduction into our Western Schools. 

Smith’s Illustrated Astronomy is, for what it is 
designed, the best work yet given to the public.— 
With the exception of the oral process, it furnishes 
the best mode of imparting the primary elements 
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of the science—a mode well Calculated to make 
impression and fix the child’s attention. 


From the Rev. Mr. Sterrit, Pastor Pres- 
byterian Church. 


Evansvitte, Aug., 1851. 

The series of School Books published by A. 8. 
Barnes & Co, having been submitted to my ex- 
amination, I take this opportunity to say, that, so 
far as I was able to carry my examination, I can 
cheerfully recommend them to parents and teach- 
ers. They are at least as good, if not better, than 
any thing of the kind before published. Davies’ 
Mathematical works need no recommendations, — 





From the Rev. J. A. Dizon, Pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Evansville, Ind. 


As far as a slight examination enables me to 
judge of the above described books, I fully concur 
in the opinion expressed by Rev. Mr. Sterritt. A 
portion of the juvenile series especially interested 
re as being admirably adapted for general use- 

‘ulness. 


From M. W. Safford, A. M., Principal of 
the Evansville Seminary. 


Your favor of Scheol Books, comprising the 
Juvenile Philosophy, Third, Fourth, and Rheteri- 
cal Readers, by Richard Green Parker ; Illustra- 
ted Astronomy, by Asa Smith; the Orthoepist, by 
James Martin, and the Analytical Orthography, 
by Albert D. Wright, I have examined with a 
good degree of care, resulting in an honest and 
firm conviction that, compared with other works 
on kindred subjects and for kindred purposes, 
they have no superior, and so far as my own ob- 
servation extends, they have no equal. 

If he who causes a single additional blade of 
grass to grow is called a benefactor, what should 
be said of those who have furnished for the youth- 
ful mind so rich a repast of beauty and of thought, 
as these works —_ 

Parker’s compilations, whether philosophical 
or rhetorical, need only to be known to secure for 
them a ready introduction into our best schools, 
The Readers excel not only for Classic English, 
and a variety of style and arrangements, best cal- 
culated for improvement in reading, but they 
abound in pieces full of instruction, suggestive of 
thought and tending effectively to intellectual ac- 
tivity and moral elevation. 

M. W. SAFFORD, 
Principal Evansville Seminary. 


From A. J. Wheeler, Teacher of the City 
District School, Evansville, Ind. 


I have examined thoroughly Parker’s Schooi 
Readers and Philosophies, Willard’s Histories, 
Clark’s Grammar, artin’s Orthoepist, and 
Smith’s Astronomies. Take them as a whole, 
they are the best school books 1 ever used or ex- 
amined. I have adopted the most of these books 
in my school, and shall adopt the balance as soon 
as circumstances will allow. 
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From Alfred J. Bisdee, Teacher of Pub- 
lic School No. 1. 


Evansvitir, Aug. 1851. 
Ihave examined Wright’s Analytical Orthogra- 
phy, Martin’s Orthoepist, Clark’s Grammar, Par- 
ker’s Works, and Willard’s Histories; I do most 
cheerfully recommend these works to the schools 
of the State, and shall make them my text-books 
above all others, 


From James F. Blythe, Esq. 
Evansvitie, Aug., 1851. 

I have examined Parker’s Readers and Philos- 
ophies, Willard’s Histories, and Martin’s Ortho- 
epist. The plan of each appear to me to have 
een well conceived and executed. Teachers who 
have not yet introduced these books into their 
schools, will find it much to their advantage to 
0 80. oe 
From James G. May, Principal of the 

Corydon Seminary, Oct. 1851. 
ParkeEr’s Reapers—The Fourth and Rhetori- 
cal, the only numbers before me, are not su: passed 
by any works of the kind. I have introduced the 
latter into this institution, and oageee using the 
others so soon as circumstances will permit. 
Parker’s Pariosopnres—I have examined with 
great attention. Besides the text, the care and 
accuracy with which the works are gotten up, en- 
title them to a high rank in our schools. 
Tue Oagruorrist, by Martin, is an excellent 
work. 
Witrarp’s Histories, beyond question, are 
most valuable works. The plan of marginal dates 
proves highly advantageous to the student of his- 
tory. 
Smirn’s I:tustratep Astronomy.—-Carries 
upon its face the best recommendations—I need 
add nething. 
Futton & Esrman’s Boox Ke.rtxe.—Single 
and Double Entry, has been carefully examined. 
After comparing this work with others on the 
same subject, 1 am fully convinced it is entitled 
to superior rank. 


From Geo. Lyman, Esq., Book-Keeper for 
the New Albany and Salem Rail Road 


Co., Ind. 
New Arzany, Oct. 1851. 

Having carefully examined “Fulton and East- 
man’s Book-Keeping,” I am fully convinced of 
its utility as a primary school book ; it commends 
itself to beginners, and is peculiarly adapted to 
their wants, being free from intricate entries with 
which most works on book-keeping are filled, 
which tend to discourage, rather than instruct the 
student. a 
From G. B. Pompel, Principal of Select 

School, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


I have examined Parker’s School Readers, Mar- 
tin’s Orthoepist, and Wright’s Analytical Orthog- 
raphy. I have only to say that I shall introduce 
them into my school immediately. 

I am using Clark’s Grammar in my school, and 
must say it is the Grammar I have wanted for 
years. My pupils have learned more of analysis 
and transposition of language within a few weeks, 
than they have done for years previous by the old 
system. . pa 
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The Normal School lately organized in the Wa- 
bash College, has adopted as.text-books, a number 
of the “ National Series,”? such as Davies’, Par- 
ker’s, Clark’s, Fulton and Eastman’s, Pages, Mar- 
tin’s, Wright’s, &c., dc. 


From Blue River Academy and Teachers’ 
Institute. 


Kyicutstown, Sept., 1851. 

Dear Sir—I am desired to present you the 
thanks of the officers and assistant Teachers of 
this institution, for the books presented for our 
examination and approval. We have carefully ex- 
amined and compared them with various other 
works presented with the same object, and have 
adopted as text-books to be used in this institu- 
tion, the National Series. We are fully satisfied, 
upon testing these books in the school-room, that 
they are decidedly preferable to any yet pnblished. 
The most of us have been teaching for a number 
of years, and there is but one opinion of their mer- 
its. There cannot be too much said in praise of 
Parker’s School Reader, Clark’s Grammar, Mar- 
tin’s Orthoepist, and Smith’s Illustrated Astrono- 


Xt is very desirable that there should be a uni- 
formity of school-books in our State, and it isa 
matter of gratification to know, that the “Nation- 
al Series’’ is rapidly taking the place of all others. 

W. T. HATCH, Principal. 


From B. F. Lang, Principal of the Marion 
County Seminary. 


Inpraxapotis, Oct., 1851. 

Parxer’s Scnoot Reapers.—I have examined 
this series of School Readers carefully, and be- 
lieve iz to be the best series of Readers yet pub- 
lished. I have adopted as text-books such of the 
series as are adapted to the classes in this institu- 
tion, and would like to see Parker’s Readers in- 
troduced into every school ir the State. 





From the Rev. N. W. Camp, D. D., Prin- 
cipal of St. Mary’s Female Seminary 
and Rector of Episcopal Church, In- 
dianapolis, 

I have carcfully examined Parker’s School 
Readers, and take great pleasure in bearing testi- 
mony to their excellence. Indeed they are in my 
opinion, superior to any others with which I am 
acquainted. I shall introduce them into the Sem- 
inary, and am rejoiced to learn that they are rap- 
idly taking the place of all others. The Orthoe-: 
pist and Smith’s Il!ustrated Astronomy, are also 
in keeping with the progress of the age. These 
are already used in St. Mary’s Seminary. 


From Rev. Thos. H. Lynch, President of 
the Indiana Female College. 
Inpranapotis, Oct., 1851. 
I fully concur in the opinion expressed by Dr. 
Camp, and Mr. Lang, relative to the National Se- 





ries of standard school-books, and have introduced 
Parker’s School Readers, and other works em- 
braced in the series, into the Indiana Female Col- 
lege, believing them superior to any similar works 
with which I am acquainted. 


From His Excellency Joseph A. Wright, 
Governor of Indiana. 


Iypranapotts, Oct., 1851. 
Ihave been presented with a series of Parker’s 
School Readers, and do most cheerfully and fully 
endorse the opinions expressed by the distin- 
guished educationists of our own, and other 
States, and would like to see them introduced 
into all our schools and seminaries. 


From James S. Brown, Esq., President of 
the Board of Trustees of the Female 
College, Indianapolis, and Superintend- 
ent of the State Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 


In a course of education, as much depends on 
the books which a scholar uses, as upon the 
Teacher who instructs him. A sound education 
cannot be rapidly acquired, if the pupil lacks ei- 
ther. Nor can knowledge be successfully con- 
veyed, or permanently retained, without system. 
And this, too, is as important in books, as in an 
instructor. In teaching a child to read, a sytem- 
atic, progressive series of Readers is almost indis- 
pensable. 

“ Parker’s National Series” is most admirably 
adapted to supply this demand. It is composed 
of the “First, Second, Third, and Fourth Read- 
ers,” and the “Ithetorical Reader.’ Alike free 
from the puerile, or the abstruse, advancing by a 
regular gradation, from lessons adapted to the 
youngest classes to those calculated to interest the 
most cultivated minds. These Readers, in my 
judgment, excel in merit and value, any series 
which has been presented to the public. It would 
seem that no teacher could use, or even peruse 
these excellent books, without desiring to see them 
adopted in every school and academy in the State. 





The Northern Indiana Teachers’ Institute, num- 
bering about 400 members, at its annual session 
held at Elkhart, in the autumn of 1851, endorsed 
the National School Books, which had been adop- 
ted at the session the year previous. 

The Trustees and Principal of Friendship Sem- 
inary, near New Albany, have adopted Parker’s 
Readers and Philosophies, Davies’ Arithmetics, 
Martin’s Orthoepist, Smith’s Astronomy, and 
Clark’s Grammar. 

The Principal of Mount Tabor Seminary has 
adopted Parker’s Readers, Davies’ Arithmetics, 
Willard’s Histories, Clark’s Grammar and Par- 
ker’s Philosophies. 

Parker’s Readers, Orthoepist, and Illustrated 
Astronomy, have lately been introduced into the 
Schools at Jeffersonville. 

These Books are for sale at all the Book- 
stores in Indianapolis, 

Qag~ Country Merchants and Teachers will be 


furnished at New York prices, at the Bookstore. 


of C. B. Davis, the Publishers’ Depot. 
6 
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SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CADY & BURGESS, 


Booksellers and Stationers, 
No. 60, John Street, New York. 


Surrn’s Comp.ere Sgrirs or GroGRAPHIES, com- 
prising his First, Second and Third Books, all 
admirably arranged to meet the growing wants 
of the student. The present revised edition 
contains additional maps of California, the “Ter- 
ritories, and the British Possessions, with all 
corrections and additions up to the present time. 
Also, the New and correct Census Returns for 
1850. 


Smtra’s Prmary orn Fst Boox m Grocrarny 
proceeds from the very first elements at such a 
rate, that a child may readily understand and 
advance with it, being illustrated with 126 en- 
gravings and 20 elegant maps. Retail price 38 
cents. 


Swirz’s Quarto or Secoxp Boor in Grocraruy> 
is arranged with maps standing upright in the 
book, facing the text, colored with the greatest 
clearness and precision; the type and the whole 
arrangement of this book being superior in 
style and beauty to any other publication of the 
kind. Retail price 75 cents. 


Smirn’s Gzocrarny anp Artas, or Tump Boox, 
is designed for the more advanced student, and 
is very favorably known and extensively used. 
It is enlarged from the former editions, and 
contains additional maps of California, Mexico, 
and British Possessions. Price 84 cents. 


Smiru’s Quarto Astronomy. [Illustrated with 
numerous diagrams and maps, showing the re- 
lations, revolutions and peculiarities of the 
whole solar system, in a more concise and lucid 
form than any other elementary Astronomy 
published. Price $1. 

Ssirn’s Inrropvcrory AriTaMerio, consisting of 
questions and tables to employ the mind of the 
young beginner. Price 12 cents. 


Smiry’s Practica, anp Muntat Arrrumerio, with 
the use of the Slate, and Key for Teacher’s use. 
Price 34 cents each. 


Ssorn’s New Anrrumertic, embracing the whole 
of Arithmetic in one book, divided into three 
arts, adapting it to the use of all classes of 
earners. It is a very valuable work for the 
young student, as well as the advanced scholar, 
and Key for Teachers’ use. Price 50 cents each. 





Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping, 


BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. 
BY IRA MAYHEW, A. M. 
Author of a Treatise on Popular Education 
HE title of this volume—Practical Book-Keep- 
ing, is indicative of its leading characteristics. 
The specimens of accounts presented in it are in 
Script that closely resembles writing, and they 
hence afford excellent models for imitation. The 


book contains four forms of accounts, immediately 
following each of which is a large number of ex- 
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amples for practica In their solution the pe 


has occasion, practieally, to apply the knowledge 
he has already acquired of both Arithmetic and 
Penmanship, while at the same time he learns 
Book-keeping, as he will have occasion to prac- 
tice it in after life. For this purpose a set of ac- 
count books in which the examples for practice 
are to be written out by the learner, and a key 
for teachers, containing their solution, accompany 
the book. The price of the “Book-Keeping” is 
only thirty-seven and a half cents, and that of 
the Account Books but eight cents, each. That 
this treatise ought to be as extensively studied in 
all our schools as Arithmetic, Grammar, and Ge- 
ography now are, is a commonly received opinion 
among practical educators to whom it has become 
known. Just published by BURGESS & CaA- 
DY, No. 60, John st., New York. 


ALBERT E. JONES, 


Publisher and Dealer in 
SHEET MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, &c. 


Wholesale and Retail, and sole Agent 
in Indiana for 
Chickering’s Piano Fortes, 


of Boston, 


Stoddard & Co’s Piano Fortes, 
of New York, 


And L. Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos, 


of Boston. 
Masonic Hall, Indianapolis. 

We are also the only Agents in Indiana for the 
sale of Murch & Whites’s Melodeons and Melode- 
on Pianos, which are intended for Parlors, Chur- 
ches, Lodge Rooms, Singing Societies, &c., and 
for these purposes my stock embraces every vari- 
ety and style, varying in price from $45 to $200, 
in beautiful rosewood cases, and as finished as any 
Piano Fortes at three times the cost of these su- 
perb and unrivalled Instruments. I invite atten- 
tion particularly to those mest excellent Parlor 
Ornaments. 


ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BRAINERD & BURRIDGE, 


Are prepared to engrave or lithograph in superior 
style, Landscapes, Steamboats, Buildings, Book 
Illustrations in tints, Charts, Maps, Diplomas, Ag- 
ricultural and Commercial Cuts, Autographs, Seals, 
Stamps on Metal or Wood, Machinery, Vignettes, 
Newspaper Heads, Ornamental and Fancy Bor- 
ders, Letters, Etc., Etc. 

Drawings and Designs furnished. 

Herald Building, Cleveland, O. 


SMITH, ENIGHT & CO. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


LAW, MEDICAL, SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
IWwBOOTM Sos 
STAPLE AND FANCY STATIONERY, 


No. 59 Superior Street, 
HAMILTON L. SMITH, 











CLEVELAND. 
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ERASTUS G. KNIGHT, 
ABORA BUTTLS, 














WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BOOK STORE. 


SMITH, KNIGHT & CO, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


SCHOOL BOOKS OF EVERY KIND, 


by the hundred, dozen, or single copy, at the current rates. 


ARITHMETICS: 


Stoddard’s Mental, Intellectual and Practical. Davies’ Mental, Practical and Highe 
Greenleaf’s Mental, Common School and National, Adams’ Smith’s, Colburn’s, Perkin’s, 


Thompson’s and Rays. 
GRAMMARS : 


Clark’s, Brown’s, Bullion’s, Analytical and Practical, Kirkham’s, Smith’s, Weld’s, Well’s, 


and Pinneos. 
GEOGRAPHIES, 


Mitchell’s, Smith’s, Olney’s, Morse’s and Parley’s. 


READERS: 


Mandeville’s, Parker’s, Saunder’s, McGuffie’s. 


CHEMISTRIES: 


Comstook’s, Reid and Bain’s, Silliman’s, and Tonman’s. 


PHILOSOPHIES: 


Parker’s. Smith’s, Comstock’s, Olmstead’s, and Johnson’s. 
Sr. JOHN’S GEOLOGY, LINCOLN’S BOTANY. 


(A new and enlarged edition.) 


EVERY SCHOOL BOOK, 


in general use we can supply on the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms. 

We have also a full assortment of Books, suitable for Pedlars, and adapted to Town 
and District Libraries. Comprising popular works, as Biography, History, Travels, Mis- 
cellaneous and scientific subjects. And 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


are received as soon as issued from the Eastern Press, our arrangements being such in 
Boston and New York, Philadelphia, and other cities, as to warrant us in soliciting orders 
from our friends in the West. 








Orders from the country respectfully solicited, to which prompt attention will be paid. 
Address, 


SMITH, KNIGHT & Co,, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
May 1. 1852. Cleveland, Ohio. 
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From Blue River Academy and Teacher’s Insti- | acquired if the pupil lacks either. Nor can knowledge 
tule. 


Kwieutstrown, Sept., 1851. 
Dear Srr.—I am desired to presont you the thanks 
of the officers and assistant Teachers of this Institu- 
tion, for the books presented for our examination and 
approval. We have carefully examined and compared 
them with various other works presented with the 
same object, and have adopted as text-books to be used 
in this institation, The National Series. We are fully 
satisfied upon lowe these books in the school-room, 
that they are decidedly preferable to any yet published. 
The most of us, have been teaching for a number of 
ears, and there is but one opinion of their merits. 
here cannot be too much said in praise of Parker's 
School Readers, Clark’s Grammar, Martin's Orthoe- 
pist. and Smith's Illustrated Astronomy. 
lt is very desirable there should be a uniformity of 
school-bouks in our State, and it is a matter of grati- 
fication to cnow, that the ‘National Series” is rapidly 
taking the place of all others. 
W. T. HATCH, Principal 


From B. F. Lang, Principal of the Marion 
County Seminary. 
Lypianaporas, Oct.. 185). 

Parker's Scnoor Reapers.—I have examined this 

-series of Schoo! Readers carefully and believe it to be 

the best series of Readers yet published. I have adop- 

ted as text-books such of the series, as are adapted to 

the classes-in this institution and would like to see 

Sear hy Readers introduced into every school in the 
tate. 


From: the ‘Rev. N..W. Camp, D. D., Principal | 
of St. Mary’s Female Seminary, and Rector of 
Episcopal Church, Indianapolis. 

I have carefully examined Parker's School Readers, 
and take great pleasure in bearing testimony to their 
excellence.. Indeed, they are in my opininion, superior 
to any others with which Lam acquainted. I shall in- 
troduce them into the Seminary, and am ‘rejoiced to 
learn that they are rapidly taking the place of all oth- 
ers. ‘The Orthoepist und Smith's Illustrated Astron- 

_ omy, are also in keeping with the progress of the age. 
> These are already used in St. Mary’s Seminary. 


iFrom. Rev. ‘Thos.-H. Lynch, President of the In-\ 


diana. Female College. 

: InpiaNnaroris, Oct.,,1851. 

Bik fully concur in the opinions expressed by Dr. Pap 

»and Mr. Lang, relative to the Navona! Series of Stand- 

ard School Books, and have introduced Parker's School 
Readers, and other works embraced in the series, into 
the Indiana Female College, believingthem superior 
to any similar works with which 1 am acquainted. 


From. His Excellency Joseph.A. Wright, Gov- 
ernor of Indiana. 
InpianaPonts, Oct., 1851, 

I have.been presented with a series of Parker's 

School Readers, and do most cheeriully and vo 

» dorse the opinions expressed by the distinguished Edu- 

cationists of our own, and other States, and would 

like to see them introduced into all our schools and 
seminaries. 


From James 8. Broun, E. .» President of the: 


Board of Trustses of the College, Tn- 
di is, and Superintendent of the “tat: 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 


In a course of education, as much depends on the 
*books which a scholar uses, as upon the Teacher who 
instructs him. A sound education cannot be rapidly 


, ed in Phonography. 





successfully conveyed, or permanently retained, 
without system. Anc, this, too, is as important in 
books, as in an instructor. In teaching a child to read, 
a systematic, progressive series of readers is almost 
indispensable. 

“Parker's National Series” is most admirably adap- 
ted to supply this demand. It is composed of the 
“First, Second, Third, and Fourth Readers,” and the 
Rhetorical Reader.” Alike free from the puerile, or 
the abstruse, advancing by a regular gradation from 
lessons adapted to the youngest classes to those eaicu- 
lated.to interest the most cultivated minds. These 
readers, in my judgment, excel in merit and valuean 
series which has been presented to the public. kt 
would seem, that no ‘Teacher could use, or even per- 
use these excellent books, without desiring to see’them 
adopted in every schoo! and academy in the State. 

The Northern Indiana Teacher’s Institute, number- 
ing about 300 members, at its annual session held at 
Elkhart, in the Autumn of 1851, endorsed the Nation- 
al Series of Standard School Books, which had been 
adopted at the session the year previous. 

The Trustees and Principal of Friendship Seminary, 
near New Albany, have adopted Parker's Readers and 
Philosophies, Davies’ Arithmetics, Martin's Orthoep- 
ist, Smith’s Astronomy and Clark’s Grammar. 


The Principal of Mount Tabor Seminary, has adop- 
ted Parker's Readers, Davies’ Arithmeties, Willard’s 
Histories, Clark’s Grammar and Parker's Philosophies. 


Parker's Readers, Orthvepist. and Illustrated As- 
tronomy, have lately been introduced into the Schools 
at Jeffersonville. 


Xx? These Books are for sale ut all the’ Bookstores 
in Indianapolis. 


7 Country Merchants and Teachers will be furn- 
ished at New York prices at the Book Store of C. B. 
Davis, the Publishers’ Depot. 


FOWLERS’ AND WELLS’ 
NEW VOLS. WITH THE! NEW YEAR. 
O' the Ist of January, 1852, new volumes of the 
following named Journals will be commenced : 

Tue American Purenowosical. Journan, a reposi- 
tory of Science, Literature, and Art, amply illustrated 
with Engravings. Published monthly at One Dollar 
ayear. By FOWLERS & WELLS, No. 131 Nas- 
sau St., New York. 

Tee Warer Curr Jovenat, anp Heratp or Re- 
rurms.— Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the 
Laws of Life. Profusely llustraved. Terms and 
Publishers the same. 





Tre Srupenr.—A Family Miscellany and Monthly 
School Reader. Desigtied for Children ond Youth, 
for Schools and Families. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings. Terms and Publishers the same. 

Tue Universat Pronograrner.—Devoted to the 
Dissemination of Phonography and to Verbatim Re 
2orting, with Practical instruction to Learners. Print- 
Terms and Publishers the same. 


To obtain either of these excellent monthly Jour- 
nals, inclose the amount, $1 for each, in a letter, and 
direct the same, postpaid, to FOWLERS & WELLS, 
No. 131 Nassau st., New York. 


Now is the time to subscribe. (3m) 





National Series of Standard School 
Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


A.S.BARNES&CO., 
No. 51, John Street, New York. 
The following popular works comprice this series : 

SCHOOL READERS — One, Two, Three, Four, 
and Five, or Rhetorical Resder, by R. G. Parxer, 
A. M., Author of ‘Aids to Composition,’ ‘Schoo! 
Philosophy,’ &c. 

ARITHMETICS—Davies’ Elementary, Academical, 
and Collegiate course of Mathematics. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, By S. W. Crarx, A. M. 

HISTOR(ES AND CHARTS, By Emma Witanp. 

PHILOSOPHIES, By R. G. Parker, A. M. 

ORTHOEPY, By Jas H. Martin. 

ANALYTICAL ORTHOGRAPHY, By A. D. 

RIGHT. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY, By Davin Pace. 

ZOOLOGY, ¥! D.M.R M. D., L. L. D. 

DRAWING, Elements of—(for the Slate and B!ack- 
board,) By Jonn Crarx. 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, By W. & R 
Cuameens, (The four last works are included in 
Chambers’ Educational Course.) 

BOOK-KEEPING,—(Single and Double Entry,) By 
Fouron Eastman. 

ASTRONOMY ILLUSTRATED, By asa Surrs. 

GLOBES, Use of, By Jawes Mclyryre. M. D. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING— 
(Designed for Teachers,) By D. Page. 


The following are some of the many distinguished 
Eduecationists who have recommended these works . 
Hon. Dante, Wesstrer, Hon. Horace Mann, 

Hon. Sauvet Youna, Hon. Martvs 8. Revnotps. 
Henry Barnarp, Superintendent Common Schools, 

Rhode Island. 

“— rasa Superintendent Common Schools, New 
ora. 
Roger S. Howanp, Superintendent Common Schools, 

Vermont. 

The New York Tribune, Christian Advoeate, Bos- 
ton Traveler, Cincinnati Gazette, New York Evan- 
gelist, Maine Common School Journal, Teachers’ Ad- 
vocate, New York Courier and Enquirer, Albany 
Evening Journal, and many other leading papers have 
not only recommended but endorsed works. 


THE HON FRANCIS W. SHERMAN, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, for the State of 
Michigan, has recommen this series of School 
Books, and his views have been fully concurred in, 
and endorsed, by men of unquestioned ability and in- 
tegrity, residing in the State—among whom are the 
following : 

Samugt A. McCosxry, Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copa! Charch in the Diocese of Michigan. 

Grorce Durrietp, Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit. 

F. Farnsworrn, Regent of the University of Michigan 

Z. Prrcner, nt do do do do. 

Cuartes W. Wairrte, Chief Justice of Michigan. 

P. H, Cummine, Rector of St. Mark’s Church, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 

H. D. Krrenet, Pastor First Congregational Church, 


Detroit. 
G. P. Wits, Prof. Mathematics and Natural Phil- 
osophy in the University of Michigan. 
Ayvrew Tensroox, Prof. of Morai and Intellectual 
Philosophy in the Valventy Michigan. 
D.W hetoric and History, in 


5 uEEDON, Prof Logic. 
the University of re 

J. Hotes Aonew, Prof of Ancient Languages, in the 

University of Michigan. 





Samurn Dentow, Prof, Theory and Proctice Med. De- 
partment, in the University of Michigan, , 

Rev. Josep Pinney, Visitor Aipteerelty Michigan. 

Rey. Janes Pouiarp, Principal Union School, Grand 


Rapids. 

J. A. Horuueren and G: W. Moone, Teachers Female 
Deperwnent in St. Mark's College, Grand Rapids, 
All the above named gentlemen, are d interest- 

edin the cause of Education, and have made them- 

selves familiar with the verious School ks now in 
use, and they do not hesitate to pronounce the Nation- 

AL Serres ‘the best heretofore offered to the public.’ 
The Educational Convention for Northern Indiana, 

whica was held at Laporte in October last, appainted 

a committee to examine and compare the various text- 

books used, and select a series, the best a 

practical Education. After some days of labori 

investigation, the committee unanimously recommen- 
ded the Narionan Semuss, which was adopted by the 

Convention. 

The Teachers’ Institute at’ Laporte, in the fall of 
1850, in which there were nearly One Howprep Ta- 
cuErs from Northern Indiana, also appointed a com- 
mittee to examine and select from the great variety of 
School Books found in the School rooms, the best books, 
and prevent them for the action of the Institute. The 
commitiee recommended the National Series and those 
books were taken up, one by one, their merits discus- 
sed, and unanimously adopted. 

This series of School Books, meets with universal 
favor from every enlightened teacher and Education- 
ist, and is rapidly taking the place of all others. It 
has already been adopted into very many of the best 
Schools in the State; and is destined at no distant 
day to receive ftom teachers, parents, and friends of 
Edueation, an acknowledgment of all those merits 
claimed for it by the Publishers, and adopted as The 
N ae Series of Standard School Buoks throughout 
t est. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
In view of the superiority of these booke,—a desire- 


to produce Uniformity in the Schools, and having the 

interest of the great cause of Education at heart, the 

Teachers of Lafayette have published the following 
CAR D: 

Tethe Citizens of Lafayette and vicinity, 

UNIFORMITY IN- SCHOOL BOOKS.—The un- 
dersigned, Teachers of Lafayette, having long seen 
the many evils arising from so great 4 variety of 
Books as is now found in most oi our Schools, feel 
fully convinced that it makes our labors double what 
they otherwise might be; that in many instances it 
prevents us from doing justice to our scholars; that it 
creates much unnecessary expense to our employers,, 
especially where instructors are changed ; that it often 
prevents parents from sending their children toschool ; 
that it —— the interest that is always awakened by 
proper classification, and that it confuses scholars, by 
giving different definitions of the same thing. 

We are also convinced that it is highly important 
that we have the best works that are before the public, 
those that are fully up with the pe gern in sci- 
ence, as well as in methods of teaching ; and having 
examined the following Books, which have been gen- - 
erally adopted in the northern counties of the State, 
we believe them to be among the very first now before 
the public—books that are well adapted to the wants 
of the scholars, and generally superior to works now 
here in common use, 

We therefore for the sake of getting the best books 
as well as securing the advantages of g and per- 
manent uniformity in the most important classes would 
respectfully request the parents of our pupils to pro- 
cure these works for them as fast as practicable, and 
would recommend them to the carefal examination of 
other teachers thronghout the county, believing that 
they will be found worthy of general adoption : 
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FOWLERS’ AND WELLS’ 
NEW VOLS. WITH THE NEW YBAR. 
O*, the Ist of January, 1852, new volumes of the 
following named Journals will be commenced : 

Tur American Parenotocica, Journal, a reposi- 
tury of Science, Literature, and Art, amply illustrated 
with Engravings. Published monthly at One Dollar 
a year. By FOWLERS & WELLS, No. 131 Nas- 
sau St., New York, 

Tae Warer Cure Jovrnat, anp Heraxp or Re- 

rorms.— Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the 
Laws of Life. Profusely Illustrated. Terms and 
Publishers the same. 
“Tne Sropent —A Family Miscellany and Monthly 
School Reader. Designed for Children ond Youth, 
for Schools and Families. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings. ‘Terms and Publishers the same. 

Tue Universat Puonocraruer.— Devoted to the 
Dissemination of Phonography and to Verbatim Re- 
porting, with Practical 'nstruc:ion to Learners. Print- 
ei in Phonography. Terms and Publishers the same. 

To obtain -either of these excellent monthly Jour- 
nals, inclose the amount, $1 foreach, in a letter, and 
direct the same, postpaid, to FOWLERS & WELLS, 
No. 131 Nassau st , New York. 


Now is the time to subscribe. (3m) 


Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping, 
BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. 


BY IRA MAYHEW, A. M. 


Author of a Treatise on Popular Education. 


HE title of this volume—Practical Book-Keeping, 

is indicative of its leading characteristics. The 
specimens of accounts presented in it are in Script that 
closely resembles writing, and they hence affurd ex- 
cellent models for imitation. The book centains four 
forms of accounts, immediately following each of 
which is a large number of examples for practice. In 
their solution the pupil has occasion, practically, to 
apply the knowledge he has already acquired of both 
Arithmetic and Penmanship, while at the same time 
he learns Book-keeping as he will have occasion to 
practice it in after life. For this purpose a set of ac- 
count books in which the examples for practice are to 
be written out by the learner, and a key for teachers, 
containing their solution, accompany the book. The 
price of the “Book-Keeping” is only thirty-seven and 
a half cents, and that of the Account Books but eight 
cents, each. That, this treatise ought to be as exten- 
sively studied in ali our schools as Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, and Geography now are, is a commonly received 
opinion among practical educajors to whom it has be- 
come known. 


Just published by BURGESS & CADY, 
No. 60, John Street, New York. 


6. DELZELL. &. 8. TYLER. 


DELZELL & TYLER, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 


IN TRE JOURNAL BUILDING, 
Corner of Pennsylvania and Washington Streets, 


INDIANAPOEIS, IND. 


ICLP Particular attention given to re-binding, and all work 


warranted. Orders respectfully solicited. 


NS 


| SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CADY & BURGESS, 
BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


No. 60, John Street, New York. 


Smitn’s Comrrere Serres oF GEOGRAPAIES, 
comprising his First, Second and Third Bouks, all 
admirably arranged to meet the growing wants of 
the student. The present revised edition contains 
additional maps of California, the Territories, and 
the British Possessions, with al] corrections and ad- 
ditions the present time. Also, the new and correct 
Census Returns for 1850. 


Smitn’s Peary or First Boox 1n GEOGRAPHY 
proceeds trum the very first elements at such a rate 
that a child may readi y understand aud advance 
with it, being ifactrated with 126 engravings and 20 
elegant maps. Retail price 38 cents. 


Smitn’s QuaRTo or Seconp Boox 1x GrocRa- 
PHY, is urrunged with naps stevolug upr'ghit in the 
book, fe cing the t xt, colored with the greatest clear- 
ness and precision: the type and whole arrangement 
ot :his book being superior in style and beauty to 
any uther publication of the kind. Retail price 75 
cents. 


Smitn’s GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS, oR THIRD 
Kuok, is designed tor the more advanced student, 
and is very favorably known and extensively used. 
It is enlarged from the former editions, and contains 
additional maps of California, Mexico, and British 
Possessions. Price 84 cents. 


Smirn’s Quarto Astronomy. Illustrated with 
numerous diagrams and maps, showing the relations, 
revolutions and peculiarities of the whole solar sys- 
tem, in a more concise and lucid form than any oth- 
er elementary Astronomy published. Price $1. 

Smitn’s InrRopuctrory ARITHMETIC, consisting 
of questions and tables to employ the mind of the 
young beginner. Price 12 cents. 

Smitn’s Practicat anD Mental ARITHMETIC, 


with the use of the Slate, and Key ior ‘J eacter’ 
use. Price 34 cents each. 


Smitn’s New Aritumetic, embracing the 
whole of Arithmetic in one book, divided inw three 
parts, adapting it to the nse of all classes of learn- 
ers Ii isa very valuable work for the young stu- 
dent, as well as the advanced scholar; and Key ‘or 
Teuchers’ use. Price 50 cents each. 
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Cc. B. DAVIS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
DEALER IN 


| 


| Medical, Law, Classical, Historical, and 
Miscellaneous Books. 

Also keeps constantly on hand a large supply of 
SCHOOL BOOKS, at Wholesale and Retail, at pub 
lishers prices. 

STATIONERY, of every variety. 

No. 12, Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
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ALBERT D. WRIGHT. A. M. 
Editor and Publisher, 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE NORTHERN INDIANA TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
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ic? The postage on this Periodical is only half a cent for each num- 


ber, when paid quarterly in advance. 


ic F Will the friends of Eduéation and all persons to whom this num- 
ber is sent, use their individual exertions and influence to get subscribers 2 
By so doing the great, interesting, and giorious cause of popular Educa- 
tion can be materially advanced. 
The price of the American Educationist to 
Single subscribers is - $1 a year. 


Toaclub of six - , 5 a year. 


To a club of thirteen 10 a year. 


To a club of twenty - - 15a year. 


Preamble and Resolutions of the Northern Indiana Teachers’ Institute, passed by the Annual Session held 
at Elkhart, October, 1851. 


Wueneas, There-is no. paper in this State devoted expressly to the interests of Education, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we establish such paper at Indianapolis, to be the organ of this society, and 
the medium through which teachers and the friendsof education may communicate scientific and 
literary information to every part of this and*adjoining States. 

Resolved, That said, paper be an octavo of sixteen »pages—published semi-monthly, at one 
dollar per year. 

Resolved, That we appoint Professor Albert D. Wright our authorized editor and publisher. 

Resolved, That we will, individually and collectively, use our influence and efforts to sustain 
this paper, by acting as agents in procuring subscriptions, and extending its usefolness to every 
family in the State. C. J. CONN, 

D. Witter, President of the Northern Indiana Teachers, Institute. 

Corresponding Secretary. 


We, the undersigned, approve of the work undertaken by Albert D. Wright, and bespeak for 
| him the support of the friends of common school education throughout the State. 


JOSEPH \A. WRIGHT, ROBERT DALE OWEN, JNO. W. DAVIS, 
CALVIN FLETCHER, JOHN D. DEFREES, CHARLES H. TEST, 
BE. W. H. ELLIS, SCHUYLER COLFAX, JNO. H. BRADLEY, 
oO. H. SMITH, W. J. BROWN, 8. MEREDITH, 

R. C. GREGORY, 8. YANDES, AUSTIN H. BROWN 
J. P. DRAKE, BE. DEMING, E. M. HUNTINGTON. 
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National Series of Standard Schoo! 


PUBLISHED BY - 
BARNES & eo, BY: 
” We: 51; Salen, Sect, ‘New York. 


The followir this serie®; 


SCHOOL RE ADR Thee we 
and pre, or Rheten 
A. wll hor of A 


A. M.. rh 
ARETE sro: arta Academical. | 5 com 


alleg inte 
ENGLISH GR: Me Be PS. ty Ean one A. M. 
ISTOR(ES AND CHA s Wintanp.” 
PHILOSOPHIES, By (oie 
ORTHOEPY . By-Jas ti, Moca 
ANALYTICAL sy, By A. D. 


ELEMENT 3 OF GEOLOGY, By Darin Pace. 
ZOOLOGY, By D. M, M. .D. 
DRAWING, | lomeenen the ‘Blate pte Black- 
voard,) By Jousx Ciarx, 
TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, By W&R 
Cramue The bes last works are oe oaad in 
Chambers’ Ex ducasiomal | 


BOOK-KEEP nee » pouble Entry,) By! o 


ouron & Es 
ASTRONOMY TULUSTRATE By sg ae 
Use of, By Jawts 
TH RY AND PRACT oF PR ACHING— 
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The following are some wel the dis ed | y 
many Pray: ig 


Edueationists who have 

Hon. Dawtex, Wensrer, en Horace cage 

Hon. Samver Youna, Hon: Martcs 8. Reynorps. : 

Hasne Bagxanv, Superintendent. Common Schoole, 
hode Ana 


a ky Bewron, Superintendent Common Sehools, New 
Rasen S Howarp , Superintendent Common Schools, 


Vermont. 

The New York Tribune, Christian Advocate, Bos- 
ton Traveler, Cincinnati Gazette, New York. Evan- 
gelist, Maine Common School Journal, Teachers’ Ad- 
voeate, New York Conrier and Enquirer, Albany 
Evening Journal, and many-otherleading papers have 
not only recommended bat endoraed these works. 


THE HON FRANCIS W. SHERMAN, 
Superintendent of Public I ~ tage for the State of 
Michigan, has recor i co ae of Shen 
Books, and bis views heme stig fot 


and endorsed . by men of Sie se ~ | . 
tegrity, r residing in the State—among whom are the;1 


following : 


Samver A. M Cony EON te the Protestant Epis |, 


-. eopal Chareh in the 

Georges Durrixim, Pastor of f., ‘Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit. 

Bi. Farsswonrn, mapent of the University of Michigan 

Z. Pircuen, Re do do do. 

Cus Wy ert Chief Justive of ee. 


P. H, Cosmino, Reetor of St. Mark's h, Grand |: 


atari Michi 


D. Kerenen, Pastor Eipet Congregetions Chnreh, 
it Y | , 


osophy i in the Un 
Anpkew Tenrroox 

Philosophy io the 
D. D. Warrpox, ’ 

the University of a 
J. Hoime« Aoxrw, Pi 


University of Viichioes: 
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FOWLERS’ AND WELLS’ 
NEW VOLS. WITH THE NEW YEAR. 
O*% the Ist of January, 1852, new volumes of the 
following named Journals will be commenced : 

Tur American Parenotoeica. JourNAL, a reposi- 
tury of Science, Literature, and Art, amply illustrated 
with Engravings. Published monthly at One Dollar 
a year. By FOWLERS & WELLS, No. 131 Nas- 
sau St., New York. 

Tae Waren Cure Journat, anp Henatp or Re- 

rorms.— Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the 
Laws of Life. Profusely Illustrated. Terms aud 
Publishers the same. 
“Tne Srupert —A Family Miscellany and Monthly 
School Reader. Designed for Children ond Youth, 
for Schools and Families. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings. ‘Terms and Publishers the same. 

Tue DUniversat Puonocraruer.— Devoted to the 
Dissemination of Phonography and to Verbatim Re- 
porting, with Practical tnstruc:ion to Learners. Print- 
eu in Phonography. Terms and Publishers the same. 

To obtain -either of these excellent monthly Jour- 
nals, inclose the amount, $1 foreach, in a letter, and 
direct the same, postpaid, to FOWLERS & WELLS, 
No. 131 Nassau st , New York. 


Now is the time to subscribe. (3m) 


Mayhew's Practical Book-Keeping, 
BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. 
BY IRA MAYHEW, A. M. 


Author of a Treatise on Popular Education. 


HE title of this volume—Practical Book-Keeping, 

is indicative of its leading characteristics. The 
specimens of accounts presented in it are in Script that 
closely resembles writing, and they hence afford ex- 
cellent models for imitation. The book centains four 
forms of accounts, immediately following each of 
which is a large numberof examples for practice. In 
their solution So ee has occasion, practically, to 
apply the knowledge he has already acquired of both 
Arithmetic and Penmanship, while at the same time 
he learns Book-keeping as of will have occasion to 
practice it io after life. For this purpose a set of ac- 
count books in which the examples for practice are to 
be written out by the learner, and a key for teachers, 
containing their solution, accompany the book. The 
price of the ‘“Book-Keeping” is only thirty-seven and 
a half cents, and that of the Account Books but eight 
cents, each. That this treatise ought to be us exten- 
sively studied in all our schools as Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, and Geography now are, is a commonly received 
opinion among practical educators to whom it has be- 
come known. 


Just published by BURGESS & CADY, 


8. DELZELL. gs. 6. TYLER. 


DELZELL & TYLER, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 


IN TRE JOURNAL BUILDING, 
Corner of Peansylvania and Washington Streets, 
INDIANAPOHIS, IND. 


JL? Particular attention given to re-binding, and all work 
warranted. Orders respectfully solicited. 


\ 


\ ) 


| SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CADY & BURGESS, 
BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


No. 60, John Street, New York. 


Smitn’s Comrrete Series oF GEoGRAPAIES, 
comprising dis First, Second and Third Books, all 
admirably arranged to meet the growing wants of 
the student. The present revised edition contains 
additional maps of California, the ‘Territories, and 
the British Pussessions, with all corrections and ad- 
ditions the present time. Also, the new and correct 
Census Returns for 1850. 

SmitTn’s Parmary or First Book 1n GEOGRAPHY 
proceeds trum the very first elements at such a rate 
that a child may readi y understand aud advance 
with it, being illustrated with 126 engravings and 20 
elegant maps. Retail price 38 cents. 

Smita’s QuaRTo or Seconp Boox 1n GrocRa- 
PHY, is arrunged with taps stevoing upréght in the 





bowk, tf: cing the u xt, colored with the greatest clear- 
nebs and precision: the type and whole arrangement 
ot ;-his book being superior in style and beauty to 
any uther publication of the kind. Retail price 75 
cents. 


Smirn’s GrocraPHy and ATLAS, oR THIRD 
Book, is designed tor the more advanced student, 
and is very favorably known and extensively used. 
It is enlarged from the furmereditions, and contains 


additional maps of California, Mexico, and British 
Possessions. Price 84 cents. 


Smitn’s Quarto Astronomy. Illustrated with 
numerous diagrams and maps, showing the relations, 
revolutions and peculiarities of the whole solar sys- 
tem, in a more concise and lucid form than any oth- 








No. 60, John Street, New York. | 
Pests aha | Se’ | Medical, Law, Classical, Historical, and 


er elementary Astronomy published. Price $1. 


| Smrrn’s InrRovuctory ARITHMETIC, consisting 


of questions and tables to employ the mind of the 
young beginner. Price 12 cents. 


Smrrn’s Practicat anD MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 
with the use of the Slate, and Key ior ‘leachcs’ 
use. Price 34 cents each. 


Smirn’s New Anritumetic, embracing the 
whole of Arithmetic in one book, divided inwo three 
parts, adapting it to the nse of all classes of Jearn- 
ers I: isa very valuable work for the young stu- 
dent, as well as the advanced scholar; and Key ‘or 
Teuchers’ use. Price 50 cents euch. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
DEALER IN 


Miscellaneous Books. 

Also keeps constantly on hand a Jarge supply of 
SCHOOL BOOKS, at Wholesale and Retail, at pub 
lishers prices. 

STATIONERY, of every variety. 

No. 12, Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS. 





EDUCATIONIST © 


AND 


COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


DEVOTED TO 


MORAL, INTELLECTUAL, SCIENTIFIC, & AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMEN T 


ALBERT D. WRIGHT. A. M. 
Editor and Publisher, 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE NORTHERN INDIANA TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 





PUBLISHED AT INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
PERRYSBURG, O. 





ic? The postage on this Periodical is only half a cent for each num- 


ber, when paid quarterly in advance. 


iF Will the friends of Eduéation and all persons to whom this num- 
ber is sent, use their individual. exertions and influence to get subscribers 2 
By so doing the great, interesting, and glorious cause of popular Educa- 
tion can be materially advanced. . 
The price of the American Educationist io 
Single subscribers is = - - $1 a year. 
To a club of six” - 5 a year. 
Toa club of thirteen - 10 a year. 


To a club of twenty - - 5a year. 


Preamble and Resolutions of the Northern Indiana Teachers’ Institute, passed by the Annual Session held 
at Elkhart, October, 1851. 


Wueneas, There-is. no. paper in this State devoted expressly to the interests of Education, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we establish such paper at Indianapolis, to be the organ of this society, and 
the medium through which teachers and the friendsof education may communicate scientilic and 
literary information to every part of this and*adjoining States. 

Resolved, That said, paper be an octavo of sixteen »pages—published semi-monthly, at one 
dollar per year. 

Resolved, ‘That.we appoint Professor Albert D. Wright our authorized editor and publisher. 

Resolved,. That we will, individually and collectively, use our influence and efforts to sustain 
this paper, by acting as agents in procuring subscriptfons, and extending its usefulness to every 
family in the State. C. J. CONN, 

President of the Northern Indiana Teachers, Institute. 


=». 


We, the undersigned, approve of the work undertaken by Albert D. Wright, and. bespeak-for 
| him the support of the friends of common school education throughout the State. 


. JOSEPH \A. WRIGHT, ‘ROBERT DALE OWEN, JNO. W. DAVIS, 
CALVIN. FLETCHER, JOHN .D. DEFREES, CHARLES H. TEST, 
iE. W. H. ELLIS, SCHUYLER COLFAX, JNO. H. BRADLEY, 
O. H. SMITH, W. J. BROWN, 8. ME2UDITH, 

i R. C. GREGORY, 8S. YANDES, AUSTIN H. BROWN 

-J. P. DRAKE, E, DEMING, E. M. HONTINGTON. 
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READING FOR THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
SARGENT’S TEMPERANCE TALES. 


A_ NEW EDITION. comprising all of the beeuti-- 

ful written Temperance Tales of the above pop- 

ular author, illustrated with several fine wood engrav- 

ings will be issued complete in one vol . by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JEWHTT, PROCTOR, AND WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, ORIO. 
In connection with John P. Jewett & Co.; Boston. 
EAVITT’S READING BOOKS, in four paris, 








by Rev. Joshua Leavitt. , 
tHE LITERARY READER, for Academies and | Nos. 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston 
Hi a by Miss A. Hall, author of the Man- AND 
u "9 orais. 
"WELLS ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 160,000 copies| JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON 
Cleveland, Ohio,» 





sold. 
ROBINSON'S AMERICAN ARITHMETIC, by | 


Jas. Robinson. i 
STUDDARD’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHME-| _ It would be a superfluous work at this day to eulo- 
TIC gise these Tales, the fact that nearly HALF A MILLION 


BATCHELDER’SN ATIONAL ACCOUNTANT | oF copics, have been sold in numbers as issued, and 
NUTTLAG’S DRAWING CARDS, for Schools. | that they have been read and re read in almost every 


TOWN DROW’S WRITING , with copies, | Village and hamlet on this continent, is a stronger re- 
seven No’s. Ete en commmindation than could be written. We deem this 


Early in the month of November, 1851. 





MANUAL OF MORALS, by Miss A. Hall. | 

BLISS’S OUTLINE MAPS, for Sohools and Aca- | 
demies. Eight maps ‘na set, beausifully drawn and / 
colored, superior to any other Outline Maps published, 
in varios styles, from 3 to 7 rer eet. 

BLISS’S OUTLINE GLOBE, 12 inches in diam- | 
etor. Price. $9. | 
LECTURES ON SCHOOL KEEPING, by S. R.| 
Hall, A. M. 

In addition to the above school books, we publish 
many other valuable works, in various departments of 
literature, Theological, Agricultural, Miscellaneous, 
and Musical We keep also constantly on. hand a 
complete assortment of all kinds of books and station- 
ery, which we offer to Teachers, Clergymen, and the 
public, at the lowest price. 

JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
138, Superior St., Cleveland, O. 





A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER. 


The Instructors Manual, or Lectures on School 
Tenching, by S. R. Hall, A.M. Revised edition.— 
This little book should be in the hands of every in- 
structor of youth throughout our land. Any gerson 
sending us eleven postage stamps by mail, post paid, 
shail receive a copy by mail, re A Address the 
publishers. 

Jewerr, Procror, & Worrnixeton, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


- MRS. HARRIET BEECHER 8TOWE’S | 


New and thrilling story—Entitled Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly, which has been in | 
the course of publication for several weeks in the Na- ' 
tional Era, at Washington, will be published in book | 
form immediately after its completion in the Era, il- | 
Justrated by Billings. It will make two 12mo. vol 
umes of ab. ut 350 pages each, to be issued in hand- | 
some style, and put up in three different styles of 
bidirg, as follows : 

Paper Covers, for - : - $ 57 per vol. 

Cloth do. : - - - - pela 

Cloth, Fu'l Gilt, 563.4% .%. +] 

A discount of one quarter to the trade from above | 
rates. Early orders solicited. 

bing New York Independent thus speaks of the | 
work : 

“We predict for this tale a wide sale, as the best of j 

he author's writings yet before the public.” / 
JOHN P JEWETT & CO. 
Publishers, 17 <? Cornhill, Boston. 














an 
Jewerr, Procrom, & Worrmnerox, | 
! 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


a most fitting time to issue them in this form, bring- 
ing the entire series intv two volumes, at a price 
which may place a copy in almost every family in our 
country. Let this be done, and there will be no dan- 
ger of a repeal of the Maine Temperance Law, and 
no difficulty in procuring the passuge of a similar law 
in the other States of this Republic. ; 

Friends of Temperance, wil! you aid in circulating 
the above ? For sale by the hundred on favorable 
terms J. P J. & CO., Publishers. 

P. S. We are also the publishers of Dr. Jewert's - 
valuable and eloquent Lecrures, and Miscellaneous 
Dissertations on the Temperance Question. 

For sale by the hundred at low rates. 


A MANUAL OF MORALS. 

For Common Schools, adapted also to the use of 
families. This little book is one of the best books - 
that can be introduced into our schools, and is just 
such a book as is required by the statutes of many of 
the States. It is in four parts, part I,: Duties to God- 
part IL, Duties to Ourselves; part 111, Duties to Others; 
part 1V, Miscellaneous Duties. It has been intro- 
duced into the Public Schools of Boston, New York, 
and a great many other cities and towns at the East... 

Price only 25cts. each. Published by 
Jewett, Procror, & WorTHineTton. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


S$. MERRILL, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





DEALER 1N 


Books, Stationery, and Paper Hangings,’ 


No. 1, Temperance Hats. 


Ww ie constantly keep on hand a good selection 
of the best Religious, Political, Pvetieal, His- - 


torical, Classical, Medical, Miscellaneous, and Schoo! 
Books, that can be found in the-market. Also, Blank 
Books and Staple and Fancy Stationary generally, all 


| to be sold at low prices- 


Country Merchants and others are invited to call. 
nd see for themselves. Jan. 25, 1852. 
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